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PREFACE. 

The Oriya language is spoken with a greater 
or less degree of purity from Midnapore and 
Injellee, north and east; to Chicacole and Suni- 
bhulpore, south and west. On the north of 
Jellasore, it gradually yields to the Bengallee, 
and from Gaujam, southwards, it amalgamates 
with the TeloogQo or Telinga; while in the 
hill districts, it becomes incorporated with the 
Mahratta and Hindee, or is lost amidst the 
apparently unintelligible jargon of the moun¬ 
taineers. 

It is impossible to say what may be the 
amount of population which speaks the Oriya. 
Mr. Stirling has supposed, that upwards of 
12,00,000 ot the Honorable Company’s subjects., 
inhabit tlie Mogul-bundi; while others have 
estimated the whole number of Oriyas, includ¬ 
ing those under different independant Rajahs 
and Zemindars, at three millions. The ma- 



ity of these, with some others not included 
in this calculation, use exclusively the Oriya 
dialect. 


It cannot but be of importance, that the lan¬ 
guage of so large a portion of the subjects of 
the Honorable Company should be well under¬ 
stood, and that the authorities in the province 
of Orissa should have it in their power to hold 
free intercourse with the natives in their o^vn 
tongue. Hitherto, however, very little at¬ 
tempt has been made to cultivate the language; 
and with the exception of those immediately 
connected with the propagation of Christianity, 
perhaps not two individuals exist who know 
the language with any tolerable degree of 
grammatical accuracy. 

Every friend to humanity and justice must 
lament this fact, inasmuch as numberless in¬ 
stances of suffering and oppression must exist, 
which the enlightened and benevolent authori¬ 
ties in the province cannot remedy, simply be¬ 
cause there is no medium of communication by 
which these cases can be made knowui to them, 
excepting by the expensive and unsatisfactory 
method of a petition in a foreign language. 
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^ Author is anxious to contribute his mite 

towards the acquisition of a language spoken by 
so numerous a people, who have no other satis¬ 
factory medium of communication with their 
governors. His habits necessarily lead him 
to extensive and familiar intercourse with them ; 
and he knows that few things would tend more 
to reconcile them to the Honorable Company’s 
sway than an established medium, by which 
they might represent their sentiments without 
danger of misconception. It is true, that a few 
of them endeavour to explain themselves in 
Hindoosthanee or Bengallee ; but the attempt 
is, generally, a sutficient indication of their in¬ 
competency. 

Independently of the importance of Orissa, as 
a valuable and improving portion of the Honor¬ 
able Company’s territory, the religious cele¬ 
brity of the province must render the acquisi¬ 
tion of the language, a desidei'atum to all who 
delight in inquiries respecting the history and 
mythology of the Hindoos. The inhabitants of 
its sequestered villages can hold but little com¬ 
munication in any other than their vernacular 
language, and they are as little disposed to 


ommuriicate with those who do not under¬ 
stand it. 

It is probable, that there are monuments of 
antiquity locked up in the Oriya language, and 
deposited in the hands of the pundits and pun- 
das of Juggemath, Bhobanaswer, and Jajipoor, 
which are not to be found in any other lan¬ 
guage in India, and which would throw light 
on many important transactions relating to the 
earlier periods of Indian history, but which are 
at present little understood. 

The Oriya language cannot be considered 
as more difficult of acquisition than any other 
of the cognate languages of India, and it is 
hoped that the present work will afford the 
student such an easy and popular introduction 
as will enable him, with a few months applica¬ 
tion, to communicate his ideas with freedom, 
and to read any of the popular works, in the 
language. 

Most of the Indian languages, excepting 
those in southern India, are radically the same, 
being all derived from the Simskrut. That 
peculiar dialect, however, with which the Oriya 
claims the closest affinity, is the Bengallee; 
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ne-tentlis of the same words being* in use in 
both languages; hence a student of the Ben¬ 
galee language will find it an easy task to ac¬ 
quire the Oriya. While, however, the structure 
of the two languages, and a great proportion 
of tlie words employed, are the same, it is re¬ 


markable, that there should exist so great a 
difference in the pronunciation; a difference 
almost as great as that between English and 
French. While the Bengallees appear to 
have an affected, effeminate mode of pro¬ 
nunciation, the Oriyas speak every word with 
the bold rusticity of an English country¬ 
man. This does not indeed add to the grace 
of the language, but it occasions so great a 
dissimilarity between the two languages, that 
aBengallee can scarcely be met with who 
speaks Oriya, but he may instantly be detected 
by his peculiar mode of pronunciation. 

The words which form the Oriya language 
may be considered as of tln-ee kinds—the ori¬ 
ginal language of the country, the Sunskrat, 
and mixed words, or words introduced from a 
foreign source, being more or less corrupted in 
their assimilation with the Oriya. 
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arrangement implies an hypothesisj 
which may perhaps be controverted. However, 
the Author supposes, that there was an original 
Oriya language, and that the Sunskrut has been 
engrafted upon it. This idea is principally 
founded upon the fact of there being a consi¬ 
derable number of words, which are not to be 
found in the languages of other provinces, and 
which are called by the people tliemselves pure 
Oriya. The student will find some difficulty 
in ascertaining the meaning of this class of 
words, especially those which he meets with 
in reading, as the Dictionaries of the Bengal lee 
and other languages will afford him no assist¬ 
ance. A native alone can give the necessary 
information. 




A great majority, however, of the words in 
use are pure Sunskrut, or derivatives from the 
Sunskrut, while those of a mixed kind are com¬ 
paratively few. A Bengallee Dictionary will 
give the meaning of nine-tenths of the whole 
mass of words; and for the remainder there is at 
present no remedy, but patience, industry, and 
experience. 
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present is the first Grammar of the Ori- 
ya language ever yet published. This circum¬ 
stance, it is hoped, will plead in behalf of the 
Author for any inaccuracies which a future cul¬ 
tivation of the language may bring to light. 
Had he enjoyed the society of any Sunskrut 
scholar, it is more than probable, that many 
tilings which to him were obscure for want of a 



better acquaintance witli that language, would 
at once have been rendered plain. But living, 
as he has done, at a great distance from his col¬ 
leagues, and excluded from the society of nearly 
every human being competent to assist him, he 
has of necessity plodded on his weary way 
alone. He has not been able to meet with a 
Native capable of declining a noun, or conjugat¬ 
ing a verb, (though there are a few in the pro¬ 
vince qualified for the task,) nor is a vestige of 
Native Grammar to be found. Tittle assistance, 
therefore, from that quarter, could be obtained. 
His principal helps have been. Rev. I)r. Carey’s 
translation of the Oriya Scriptures; his and 
Baboo Rammohun Roy’s Bengallee Grammars; 
1 ates’s Sunskrut Grammar, and Campbell’s Te- 
loogoo Grammar, These, joined to his own re- 
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urces, have helped dut the following sheets. 
That they are in every important particular 
correct, considerable experience furnishes am¬ 
ple satisfaction; but that they contain no 
errors, he is not so vain as to suppose. 

T)ie compiler of a Grammar in a foreign 
language, cannot be supposed to do much more 
than arrange such materials, as the study of the 
language, or intercourse with the people may 
supply; and to perform this humble, though la¬ 
borious office, in a perspicuous and judicious* 
manner, must be the summit of the Author’s 
ambition. To avoid censure is nearly all that 
he can hope for; to receive praise he Can 
scarcely expect: with such pretensions this 
Work is presented to the public. 
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ERRATA. 



Line. 

7- for Q! read 

5. after the word mark, insert 

last/or read 

2. — read 

4. — are read is. 

15. — the first anta read atna. 




15. 

16. 

27 . 

33. 

36. 

43. 

46. 

50. 

70 . 

74 . 

75 . 

80. 


81. 


89. 

91. 

92. 


93. 

95. 

96. 

97 - 

102 . 

107. 


5. — the second read 
21. — ^ read 
23. — -§1 read <Sj. 

23. - read 

23. — read ^€fr. 

last — It is read They are. 

21. after he dele the comma. 

14. for read 

last — containing read continuing. 

3. — read 
11 . — jQ-^L read 

4. — read 51^1 S* 

.16.) 

hTIic whole section superfluous. 

o c 

16. for read 

16. dele 

9 . for also read other, another. 

15. after otherwise dfile 

2. for read 

11. — read ^T©* 

4 . read 

14. __ © read 

11. _ read 

19 . — ©T?irQ read 



♦ There was no proper character cut to represent when the work 
was printing, and the short vowel character or ^ was consequently 
employed. 








AN ORIYA GRAMMAR. 


Oriya Grammar miay be conveniently con¬ 
sidered as consisting of three parts, viz. Letters, 
Words, and Sentences. 

These are respectively called by native Gram¬ 
marians, or barna or akhiar, letters; 

pada, a word, or a number of letters 
pronounced together as one sound, and bear¬ 
ing a conventional meaning; and bdkea 
language, or a sentence. 


PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 
Of Letters. 


The number of letters, which is fifty, be¬ 
sides symbols and combinations of letters, 
may, perhaps, at first sight, discourage the 
student of Oriya. But he will very soon 
discover, that this apparent difficulty is really 
an advantage, as every sound in the language 
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represented by its own proper character, 
which character maintains its own proper sound 
in nearly every situation in which it can be 
placed. In this respect the Oriya surpasses, 
in an almost infinite degree, our own inconsistent 
alphabet, where one letter has several sounds, 
and those sounds so varying, according to situa¬ 
tion or circumstance, that a foreigner can scarcely . 
ever acquire a correct pronunciation of our 
language. 

It is, therefore, of great importance, that 
the student acquire a correct knowledge of 
the characters; their principal combinations, 
and their orthoepy: for on the degree of 
attention he pays to this part of the sub¬ 
ject, will depend his future proficiency in a 
correct pronunciation of the language, as well 
as a facility in perusing any thing written in 
the Oriya character. 

It may be added, as a motive to encourage¬ 
ment, that when the student has once acquired 
a correct pronunciation of the letters, a very 
little practice and self-possession will enable 
. him to speak every word in the language with 
fluency and precision. 
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Of Voivels. 

• The vowels are* first learned by the Oriyas; 
and as no consonant can be pronounced without 
a vowel, there is a manifest propriety in this 
arrangement. 

The vowels are sixteen in number, viz. 


•SL 


sir 







a a 

/ • 

1 

ee 

u 

oo 

ru 

roo 

Z 8 



(3 


g* 

ei8 

lu loo 

ai 

oi 

o 

ow 

ang 

ah 


On the Pronunciation of the Vowels. 

u 

The vowels, in relation to each other, are short 
or long, as SI <<5^ ^ or sir <% © &c. 

They are also similar and dissimilar; thus 
SI and ei[ are similar to each other, and dis¬ 
similar to all others, and so on with respect 
to the rest. 

The proper sound of this character is 
as a in what, or o in not, though at the end 


* The Oriya schoolmasters always commence their system of 
education with four combinations of vowels and consonants, having 
the sounds of see, dee, raw, stoo, but this can be of no use to au 
English student, nor indeed to an Oriya* • 
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^ word it is often pronounced as o 

no. This is called the inherent vowel, as it 
is always pronounced with the consonant, 
unless its place is supplied by another vowel, 
or the mark ^is placed under the consonant, 
which denotes its suppression. It would be 
more descriptive of the roundness and fulness 
which characteiTze the Oriya, to represent this 
vowel by the letter o; but as a has been adopted 
in the cognate languages of India, it might 
occasion more inconvenience than advantage to 
employ it. 

In special cases, to prevent misconception, 
it may be proper to place this sign ('^) over 
the letter a, to denote that it is short. 

cif is the corresponding long vowel, or as 




it is often called, the similar vowel; and is 
pronounced as a in fother, though perhaps 
somewhat longer: it will be distinguished by 
a stroke over it thus, d. 

The remaining vowels are as follow:— 
is sounded as i in bit. 

^ . ee . . bee. 

.. u . . lucid. 

.... .... ... oo . 9 loont. 




\ ^ \ 

1 1' 

1 ^ J 

( 

5 

) 

is sounded 

as 

ru 

in 7'ubt/. 

#•. 


roo 

. . room. 

8. 


lu 

. . lucid. 

8.. 


loo 

. . loom. 

^9. 


ai 

. . tail. 

^.. 


oi 

. . oil. 

(3. 


oa 

. . coal. 

.. 


010 

. . owl. 

. 


ong 

. . tongue. 


§L 


.very abraptly, as A in her. 

Note.—T he S| of and ei8 is merely prefixed, 

for the sake of pronouncing them. 

sir are simple vowels, and 

will be represented as above: ee and oo are 
diphthongs in English, and, therefore, not strict¬ 
ly fit representatives of single letters; yet, as 
they have but one long sound, they may very 
properly be used to signify the long and 
^ ^ 8 ^ are compounded of ^ and ^ 
consonants, with the vowels Q and % and 
are often written as such, viz. ^ ^ ^ 

d- ^ 

Still they rank with the vowels. (3 

are diphthongs, and are properly represented 
as above; yet it may be sometimes conveni¬ 
ent to represent >5 by e, and (3 by the vowel o. 
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O/* Consonants. 


There are thirty-four consonants, viz. 


^ ka 

•Jri kha 


ga 

SI gha 

tiooa 

S cha 

g, chha 


> 

^jha 

^ neea 

ta 

O tha 


da 

S dha 

(SI ana 

6 ta 

ei tha 


da 

dha 

5^ na 

^ pa 

pha 


ba 

^ bha 

a ma 

(aja 

^ ra 


la 

sr ba 


€1 ska 

€( shea 

a 

sa 

? ha 

a khia. 


Note. —^For want of more appropriate let¬ 
ters to represent the aspirated consonants, it 
has been customary to make use of the last 
letter of one word, and the first of another, 
as in the annexed examples. But this is an 
inadequate representation, as a considemble 
hiatus is thus occasioned, which does not exist 
in the pronunciation of Indian aspirates. If 
the student will simply breathe on the letter 
to be aspirated, or rather breathe it out, he 
can scarcely fail to articulate it properly. 

The first five letters are called the ^ 
ka, class ; they are gutterals, or, as the natives 
express it, bom in the throat. 

% is pronounced as cau in caulijiower. 
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51 is the same sound aspirated, as in hlocJt- 
head. 


, ^ is pronounced as go in got. 

9 the corresponding aspirate, as in log-hall. 
has nearly the sound of ong in song; it 
is only used in composition, never as an initial. 

Tlie second five letters are called the © 
or cha class. They are palatines, or bom in 
the palate. 

© is sounded as cha in chalk. 

S the corresponding aspirate, as in church- 
hill. 

^ is pronounced as jo in job. 

^ the corresponding aspirate. 

^ nearly as nio in opinion; it is seldom 
used but in composition with another letter. 

The third five letters form the or ta 

class ; they are cerebrals, or born in the head, 
and must be very carefully distinguished from 
the next class. 

t is sounded exactly as ta in tall. 

O is the corresponding aspirate, as in pot¬ 
house. 

<3 is sounded as do in doll, dog. 

S the corresponding aspirate, as in madhouse. 


4 
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'ov the variations in the sound of these let¬ 
ters, see the remarks at the end of this chapter. 
dl is sounded as ono in monody. 

The fourth class of letters called the 8 

ta class. They are dentals, or bom in the teeth. 

© is pronounced as a Yorkshireman would 
pronounce t in buttery viz. with the tongue 
between the teeth. 

is the same letter aspirated. 

^ is formed by putting the tongue to the 
teeth, and pronouncing daw. 

^ the corresponding aspirate. 

9i the English n in no. 

The fifth class of letters is called the 
pa class. They are labials, or born in the lips, 
a is sounded as p in pall. 
a* the same aspirated, as in hap-hazard. 
This letter is sometimes, but improperly, pro¬ 
nounced as/. 

^ is sounded as 6 in ball. , 

^ the corresponding aspirate, 
a is sounded as m in malt. 

The remaining letters are called or 

miscellaneous. 

<3 when it is written -Q,, or represented 
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its symbol (h) has the sound of y myoung ; 
hut in other cases it is sounded as j mjaw. 

^ is sounded as r in raio. 
as Z in law. 

^ is sounded as the former except it is 
represented by its symbol placed under ano- 
ther letter, when it is pronounced as w. 

*^1 9 a are slightly varied in pronounc¬ 
ing the alphabet, but in composition they 
are frequently confounded, and pronounced 
as saiv. The Oriyas often transpose the order, 
thus -5) a Q ska, sa, shea. 

^ is sounded as ^ in hall. 
a is compounded of Jii and 9, forming near¬ 
ly our English x ; but in Oriya it is pronounced 
khia. If k be substituted for t in theology, 
the four first letters will give the exact sound. 

The % and S are the most difficult letters 
in the Oriya alphabet. They are sounded as 
in the above examples, which is easy enough, 
in repeating the alphabet; at the beginning 
of words, as ‘Sia 61^ ddh, dhal; when the 
last member of compounds, as andn, 

dardhia ; or even the first member, when com¬ 
pounded with “S ^ and as large, &c. 
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t when thej’^ stand alone in the midctre 
or at the end of words, and when they form 
the first member of all other compound 
letters, they have a sound which partakes so 
peculiarly of both d and r, that but few 
Europeans ever attain to a good articulation 
of them; perhaps they are best sounded when 
attempting to pronounce r with the tongue 
placed as though about to pronounce d. 

Sometimes a dot is placed under S to distin¬ 
guish it from ©. A similar dot is by some 
writers placed under 6, thus 6. 




CHAPTER II. 

Of Symbolical Letters. 

For the sake of convenience in composition, 
all the vowels, except 8 and and some 
of the consonants, are represented by symbols, 
which are necessary to be learned, before the 
student can either read or compose in the lan¬ 
guage. 

% being supposed to be inherent in every 
consonant has no representative symbol. 
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Sl 


mel. 

Symbol. -jCompound. 

Pronunciation^ 


T 


ka 


o 

§ 

hi 


1 


kee 



d- 

ku 




koo 


G 

o 

krn 




kroo 


G 

G« 

kai 


G" 

G^ 

koi 

(3 

GT 

G^T 

ko 


g'1 

G«1 

koto 

C|o 

• 


kang 

?I8 

8 

^8 

kah 

Any vowel may be 

thus compounded with 


any consonant, as ^ ghee, ^ du, G^I ho. 

A vowel thus compounded with a consonant, 
forms but one sound or syllable, as QH kai, who. 
But if the vowel be distinct it forais a syllable 
by itself, as ka, ai, da, imprisonment. 

Hence it is seen, that symbols are used only in 


compounding of letters. 

The compounding of a vowel with a conso¬ 
nant is called hdmn, that of two or more 
consonants ^^Iphald. 
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semivowels <9 ^ ^ when compound© 
with a consonant, are called kya-phald, hra- 
phald, kla-phala, and ba-phald ;—for example: 
<a is represented by «f, thus sfiv. 

^ when the first member of a compound, is 
represented by ''above the letter;-when the last 




by he\ow\i, 2iS^^darpa, ^^kraya. 

^ is represented by thus plaba. 

^ is represented by ^ placed under the letter, 
to distinguish it from <3, which is placed at the 
sid.e, thus dwdrd- 

Each nasal can only be compounded with the 
letters of its own class, excepting §>», which may 
be compounded with all the miscellaneous letters, 
is represented by o — Example banka. 
% is represented by ® —This letter, when it 


is the first member of a compound, is usually 
sounded like n soft, as in pinjara; but 
when it is preceded by ^ it becomes like g hard, 
as in knowledge, s|[^r command. It is 

often written as thus -81 gydn, 
dgya. 

€l retains its own form,—exam, sb antha. 


Si often retains its own form, but is repre¬ 
sented by thus agne. 
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^ has two forms ^ as in sir®! afnia, but whe' 
compounded with 9 or ?f it becomes <Jt ^ anipa 
ampha. 

In compounding consonants the letters are 
often doubled, as GS^f chaistd. 

The following may undergo a change in 
compounding:— 

^ becomes <r, as mskanda. 

9 becomes ei, as ^ ^ in aneha anchha. 

^ becomes ^ 3 !, as in lajja. 

*8 becomes as in ^4 anda. 

9 becomes as in ^^^andha. 

© as first member of a' compound be¬ 
comes ^ as the last it becomes ^ ; as in 5f 
(mta, S anta. 

becomes tb, as in antha. 

H is represented, as in anda. 

^ hy as in ^^8 adbhut. 
by as in 2!^ andha. 
by as in addha. 
a with a. becomes aspa. 

?f with a becomes ^ aspJia. 

Sf and ^ become ^ abda. 
and ^ become ^ abdha. 


,§L 


^ When two aspirates come together,, the first changes to its cor¬ 
responding unaspirated letter. 
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H; 


and become ^ tra. 

© doubled becomes ^ atta. 

^ with ?l becomes Q amba. 

^ with fl becomes ambha. 

•^with 8 becomes^ tya. 

^ with becomes -S*! sJiia. 

% with ^ becomes atha. 

© and are thus united; twa. 

'i 

PI and^ are thus united; P'1 my a. 

%* is sometimes placed under the letter, 
thus }sl dhee. 




Compounds of three or four letters are some¬ 
times formed. The following are the principal: 

anktra, angla, arkya, arkra, 
atkya, tS atsna, 5i«) astrya, stoo, 9 shnoo, 
^^arnoo; possibly one or two others may have 
been overlooked. 


placed over a letter gives it a nasal sound. 
I is used as a period, or full stop. 

1! is placed!'at the end of a stanza or couplet. 
The letters are sometimes so arranged as that 
every letter In tlie class may be pronounced 
with the same organ, thus:— 
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are gutterals. 
are palatines. 
^QltO<S are cerebrals. 

8 8^© e| ^ ^ ^ a ^ are dentals, 

a tf ^ fl are labials. 




There is some dispute among Grammarians 
whether ^ should not be classed with the 
palatines, and (3 with the labials; and it may 
be added, that there is little doubt that in 
Oriya should be classed with the cerebrals. 


CHAPTER III. 

The Permutation of Letters, 


Sundhi is the junction and change of letters, 
which takes place, when the final of one sylla¬ 
ble or word, coalesces with the initial of another. 

A knowledge of the rules by which the 
sundhi of letters is effected, is not essential to a 
popular acquaintance with Oriya; and perhaps 
the student had better defer the study of this 
chapter, till he has acquired a general know¬ 
ledge of the Grammar. But as he proceeds, he 
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ill find a number of combinations and changes, 
for which a careful perusal of it will enable 
him, in a good degree, to account. 

It has been thought sufficient to insert the 
general rules of sundki, without noticing those 
minute exceptions to them which exist in Sun- 
skrut. Indeed the writer feels incompetent to 
decide how far those exceptions are applicable ^ 
to the Oriya, and he must leave it to his succes¬ 
sors to treat this subject more fully. It is, 
however, hoped, that the cases are extremely 
rai’e, which the following rules will not enable 
the student to explain. If he be desirous of 
obtaining a more profound acquaintance with 
tlie subject, it will be necessary for him to study 
this part of Sunskrut Grammar. 

The following classification of the letters is 
thought to be more easily remembered, than the 
ai’tificial arrangements usually adopted. ’ 


VOWELS. 

f 

g 2 vowels. ^ diphthongs. 

r 

«r amswar. ^8 bisarga. 


^ <9 ^ Q % semi-vowels. ^ fl nasalsf' 
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CONSONANTS. 




^ §1 ^ g 1st class. © a ^ ^ 2d class. 

^ O S 3d class. © 2| ^ y 4tli class, 

a ?f ^ ^ 5th class. ^ a a. These letters, 

with the semi-vowels, are called miscellaneous. 

The corresponding long vowels are included 
in the short ones, unless they are particularly 
excepted. 

a undergoes no change, and is, therefore, 
omitted. 


Rule 1. When two similar vowels come 

together, they coalesce, and fonn one long 

vowel. Exam. 

o, -o 

fiar + become fiat^ musquito curtains. 

-f- moon rising. 

2. Wlien ej and sil final come in contact with 
a dissimilar vowel, an exchange of letters takes 
place, called gun. Exam, 
become as 

supreme God ; Indra’s 

elephant. 

^ ^ = <3, as fitt + a 

gteat feast. 
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^ = 21^, as royal 


sage. 


g .f There is scarcely an example 

in the language. 

3 . When ?l and ^ final come in contact with 
a diphthong, a lengthening of the letters, 
called ^ 3 - hruddhi, is occasioned. Exam. 

becomes as == ^^Gvr 

a feast day. 

(3 = 1^, asf 1 ^H-( 39 ^ = valuable me¬ 

dicine. 

.5) and cannot be made longer, and there¬ 
fore undergo no change. 

4 . All the other final vowels and the diph¬ 
thongs, when they come in contact with dissi¬ 
milar vowels, undergo the following changes. 

as fl© -{- ® 

reply. 

© 4. ^ as a wife 

coming. 

^ 4- = ^, as a® -f eil 5 i^ = a father’s 

O 


joy- 


becomeg 

^ 

<3 —-€ 1 ^ : 

^3 


== a chief. 

! G^r + lord of cattle. 
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A nasal, preceding a letter of any class 
besides its own, is changed to the nasal of that 
class to form the junction. Exam. a collec¬ 
tion ; a contrivance. If it precede a semi¬ 

vowel, or any other miscellaneous letter, it be¬ 
comes o, as in destruction. 

If followed by a vowel, it becomes f(. Exam, 
flo prep. to obtain; flfllg finished. 

The natives, for convenience sake, usually 


<SL 


write o for all the nasals, except fl, and even for 


that sometimes. Exam. for^^© a little. 


Eie® for five, for &c. 

6 . A nasal following the first letter of any 

class, changes that letter into the nasal of its 
class. Exam. in the 

midst of that. 

7 . A final f «! k, if preceded by a short 
vowel, and followed by a vowel, is doubled. Ex¬ 
am. a 5 j' -f CIIST = aSl©i a pure spirit; 

the shadow of a tree. 

6 

8 . 8 preceded by S|, if followed by % a semi¬ 
vowel, a nasal, or the third or fourth letter of 
any class, is changed to ( 3 . Exam, + ^=! 
8 | G^Ifi^l fallen countenance; ©6 8+ = ®G©I^*i> 
more than that. 
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9 . 8 preceded by any other vowel than 6| and 
becomes, in similar circumstances, Exam. 

the stellar orbs. 

10 .8, followed by © is changed to Exam. 
fi8 thoughtless. 

8 , followed by or O, is changed to 9 . Exam. 
8 +^^rQ = sound of the bow string. 

8 , followed by any other letter than the above, 
is changed to £1. Exam. 
a?i 8 +SiiIf< 5 iT = desire of the mind. 

8 is frequently omitted, and no further change 
takes place in the word. 

If by the above, or any other change, £1 follow 
any vowel, ei excepted, a semi-vowel, or a letter 
of the first class, it must be changed to £(, un¬ 
less it be at the end of a word, 
not prevented if «> intervene. 




This change is 


CONSONANTS. 

Tlie sundhi of consonants is the change of a 
letter in one class, for that of one in another, to 
form a junction. 

Rule 11.—If a letter of the 4 th class precede 
one of the 2 d or 3 d class, it is changed into a 
similar letter, and unites with it. Examples. 
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QQ + that search. 

H- = a|TS good family. 

a® + ^l^nl = a|1^r true comment. 

^ *o 

12 . A letter of the 4th class, followed by is 
changed to its corresponding letter in the 2d 
class. Exam. 

8 ^4- that body. 

13. a, followed by €I or any letter of the 2d 
class, becomes If by a letter of the 3d class, 
it becomes 9. Exam. 

a5^a + an excellent mind. 

twang of the bow 

string. See the 10th rule. 

14. Any letter of the 4th class, following 9, is 
changed to its corresponding letter in the third 
class. Exam. 

9 q^ + e| == 9% the sixth. 

15. Any letter of the 4th class, preceding 
is changed to Exam. 

a© + ac^l^ a good man. 

The first letter of any class, if followed by a 
vowel, a semi-vowel, a nasal, or the third or 
fourth letter of any class, is changed into the third 
letter of its own class. Exam. 

a© + ^©== a&8 a good condition. 
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% + the Rug Raid. 

16. If followed by a vowel, a semi-vowel, 
or a nasal, follow the first letter of any class, it 
becomes 8. 

% in the same circumstances, is changed to 
the third letter in that class. Exam. 

lying in water, 
a smiting by words. 

17. When 5f follows ^ or 9 in the same 
word or syllable, it diould be changed to <§l, ex¬ 
cept it be final. This change is not prevented 
if a letter of the 1st or 5th class, a vowel, a 
semi-vowel, or (®) intervene. 


It may be remarked, however, that the 
Oriyas very frequently write <§t instead of 9f, as 
m for €-5? &c. 

^ d- 

They also often confound fl 9 and £l; and 
write G'Q. for this. 
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PART II. 




Of Words. 

Oriya words, in common with those of other 
languages founded upon the model of Sunskrut 
Grammar, may be separated into two classes, 
viz. or words to be discriminated, and 

or discriminating words. 

The first class of words consists of nouns, or 
names of persons and things; and pronouns, or 
substitutes for nouns. 

The second class includes adjectives, verbs, 
and indeclinable particles, viz. adverbs, prepo¬ 
sitions, conjunctions and interjections. 

Adjectives express the qualities or properties 
of nouns, without any relation to time, as 

a good man, a small house. Verbs 

express the circumstances or actions of nouns 
with absolute relation to time, as Qffl Ram 
goes, he heard, having 

eaten, come. 

The indeclinable particles will be defined 
when they are respectively treated of. 
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lere is no article in this language, as in 
English ; its place being supplied by other 
words or terminations. 


<SL 


CHAP. L 

Words to be Discriminated. 

Nouns. 

There is but one declension of Oriya nouns. 

There are two numbers, singular, and 

plural; as a god, gods. 

I have met with persons who occasionally 
use a dual; it is, however, the simple use of the 
word two with the singular number, as 

G^^ST the two gods who died. 

^ 0 . 0 - 

Thereare three genders, ^6f, viz. mas¬ 
culine, feminine, and or 

neuter. 

Exam. man, woman,knowledge. 

There are seven cases: the nominative, accu¬ 
sative, insti’umental, dative, ablative, posses¬ 
sive, and locative. These are respectively deno¬ 
minated Sii^ r the agent, the object, fke 
instrument, the giving, the with¬ 
drawing, the connecting, and the 

possessing form. 
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^ WTien simply enumei'ated or referred to, they 
are sometimes called the first, second, third 
case, &c. 

The different cases are formed from the nom- 

. ^ C\ ^ 

inative, by adding the following termina¬ 
tions, viz. for the accusative instrumental 
CQ, dative Ji>, ablative 9 l or possessive 

and locative 

If the noun end in a consonant, the ^ of the 
ins. and dai. may be optionally omitted. 
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EXAMPLE OF A REGULAR NOUN. 

Masculine or Feminine. 
^T§il a prince. 
Singular. 

N. ^I®I, a prince. 

Acc. prince. 

In. ^ISJTGQ, by a prince, 

D. to a prince. 

Abl. from a prince. 

Pos. a prince’s. 

L. in a prince. 

Plural. 

■ N. princes. 

Acc. princes. 


10924 
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In. by princes. 

D. to princes. 

Abl. from princes. 

Pos. S^lSirfir^i^Q, of princes. 

L. , in princes. 

N. B. It may be remarked, that the plural 
termination is seldom used, except to imply 
respect. But when speaking or writing of in¬ 
ferior animals, or things without life, the words 
£1^, asf^ ass all; ^(Sl, ^r© a tribe or class ; or 
some similar word, is usually substituted. 



' EXAMPLE OF A NEUTER NOUN. 

Singular and Plural. 

N. ^l©, a hand. 

Acc. ^r®, hand. 

In. ^TG©, by a hand. 

B- S^IG© or ^r©^ to a hand. 

Abl. -^r©<i or from a hand. 

Pos. ?r©Q> of a hand or hand’s. 

B. ?;TG© or ^TSG^, in a hand. 

This declension may, perhaps, be more ap¬ 
propriately denominated the inferior declen¬ 
sion, while the former may be called the hono- 
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fic. Tliey will fi’equeiitly be met with use 
interchangeably. 

The nominative case is sometimes found in 
the form of the locative, in connection with an 
active verb. Example, ^"alG^ the 

people said; G^G^ The JSaid says: 

or. By the people it is said; By the Baid it 
is said. 

The accusative termination is often omitted. 

In addition to the regular form of the instru¬ 
mental case, the words G^'% or are fre¬ 
quently employed. 

Exam. he beat him with his 

hand; literally. Hand giving he beat; 

Sr^G^G^, he obtained through, or by him. 
And in many cases the present participles 
G^r*^, &c. are employed. 

The dative is also frequently formed by 
constructmg another word, expressive of near¬ 
ness, vicinity, &c. with the noun which is ex¬ 
pressed or understood in the possessive case, 
and the dative termination is affixed to the 
word added. Exam. ©I^l^to him, may be 
expressed ^8*^ 

or «iiSG^ near to him, or in his vicinity, &c. &c. 
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ablative is expressed in a similar way, 
only substituting the ablative termination for 
the dative; ST^IIQ 8T^I^ 


•SL 


&c. &c. from him. 

The locative is sometimes formed by substi¬ 
tuting the word or inside, the midst, 
&c. for the proper affix.. Exam. 81^1^ 
in him or it. 

The vocative is not considered a distinct case. 
It is formed by the following particles, either 
prefixed or affixed to the nominative case. 

G$,G^T, G'Sir, G^r, (3» G^L^TG^» GUGQ. 

is generally used in addressing respecta¬ 
ble characters. 

is generally used among familiars, low 
people, and boys. 

G^T is principally used in writings address¬ 
ed to tlie gods. 

G^T and G-SII are used to, and among women. 

The others are used in shouting to a person 
at a distance, or among low people, or to imply 


contempt. 

The vocative particle is often used when a 
person is spoken to, without the name being 
mentioned; as *nG^ what is it, boy, or man? 
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go woman; sit down. Sir; at 



so on. 


Vocatives sometimes precede/ and sometimes 
succeed the name; and frequently, when the 
person called to is at a distance, they are used 
both before and after. 


OP GENDER. 


Names of male animals are masculine, those 
of females are feminine, and those of all others, 
except when used figuratively, are neuter. 

The feminine is formed from masculines, and 
neuters ending with a consonant, or the inhe¬ 
rent vowel S|, by affixing eif, or >^. Exam. 
a buck or male deer, a female deer; 
a boy, agirl; a boy, girl. Some 
feminines require the lengthening of the vowel 
which precedes the termination. Exam, 
man, woman. Masculines ending in SJf 
or a consonant, often have added to form 

the feminine. Exam. a washerman, 

a washerwoman; flT^ a gardener, 
a female gardener; ^151 a male tiger, a 

female tiger. 
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sometimes the «ir of masculines is changed 
for >*3!. to form the feminine. Exam. horse, 

GSirSl mare. 

Words which do not come under the above 
rules, form their genders by some word expres¬ 
sive of their sex being prefixed, as a male, 

a female. Exam. a kite, a fe¬ 
male kite, a female calf. 

A large number of feminines ai’e iiTegular. 

EXAMPLE. 

a man,.a woman. 

^81 father,.«r©r mother. 

father,.fll mother. 

brother, ...... <3i.<^5vl sister. 

eiS^lbull, .■fill'^cow. 

S^iarking,.queen, &c. 

The distinction of gender does not influence 
the formation of either verbs, pronouns, or 
adjectives, which circumstance must greatly 
facilitate the acquisition of the language. It 
is equally proper to say, G?!^^ that 

is a go(Kl man, and Gfl that is a 

good woman. 

The only variation to this rule will be sub¬ 
sequently explained. 
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DERIVATIVE WORDS. 

These are foimed in Sunskrut to an almost 
indefinite extent, and to that language the 
student must have recourse for a profound 
knowledge of the subject. Words thus formed 
are introduced freely into the Oriya. The 
following observations relate to those in most 
common use. 


PATRONYMICS. 

Patronymics, or words expressive of ancesto- 
rial derivation, are formed by lengthening the 
first vowel by Bruddhi, and in some cases by 
adding or 

Exam. a sage, one descended 

from him; Levi, G^^, a Levite; Gurga, 

‘Sir^Ts descended from him, and probably 
from the family of <3® or. O'®. 

This rule is a comment upon Holy Writ, 
“ She shall be called fflQl woman, because she 
w as taken out of the man." 


GENTILES. 

Gentiles are formed in the same manner. 
Exam. G^€rH an inhabitant of Gowr; QsTfeH 
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lountaineer. By adding the words 

of countries,gentile nouns 
may be formed at pleasure. Exam. 
a man of Bengal, Chinese, G^‘^1-?L 

an inhabitant of a country. Wordsending 
in «% or do not change their terminations. 


fSL 


as a Brahmun of Kasee or Benares. 

Note. 


■Both Patronymics and Gentiles are 
properly adjectives, though generally used as 
substantives. 


COLLECTIVES. 

Collectives, or amplificatives, are formed by 
lengthening the first vowel by Bmddhi, and 
affixing S|, -^or 

Exam. G^*i* a multitude, from G^I^ > 
much hair, from G^'^t- 

When 8r, are added, the vowel is nof 

lengthened. Exam. ^5i8r a multitude, from 
^5i; a collection of lotuses, from 


DENOMINATIVES. 

Denominatives, or nouns of agency, are fie- 
quently formed by the affixes ©T, 6|^, or •?. 
Exam. a striker, a writer, 
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agent; a speaker; a singer; a 



killer. 


VERBALS. 


By adding certain letters to-tlie original roots, 
a large class of words, called verbal nouns, is 
foimed. Exam, a seeing; ^^€1 a doing; 
a pressing; eating. 

In this form they are introduced into the 
Oriya, and are classified in Oriya vocabula¬ 
ries. 

These words merely express the doing of an 
action, without any limitation, and are some¬ 
times constructed with another word in the 
genitive case, to express the infinitive mode of 
other languages. Exam. ©T^T^J 

to see him affords great pleasure. 

Verbal nouns are of three kinds; those ending 
in 2|S?, those ending in €115?, and those ending in 
(3 Si'. A very few are irregular. 

By rejecting from the first class, and 
substituting eil; and by rejecting Si' fi’om the 
second class, and (35i from the third, the verbal 
noun in sir is foniied. Exam, seeing; 
doing; pressing; 511 eating. 
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this form of the word, all Oriya 
M'e formed, as will be hereafter explained. 


: ABSTRACT NOUNS. 

These are formed fi om most substantives and 
adjectives,by affixing S' or BL Exam. God, 
Godhead; good,<^^ST good¬ 
ness. 

Several absti'act nouns are borrowed from 
the Sunskrut; as, slowness; beauty. 

These are fonned from the original words 
slow; beautiful; by affixing^ or and 

lengthening the first vowel by Bruddhi. 

€ir«l is added to a few words; as, O-Sllfil swind¬ 
ling; house-building, (people.) 

is added to names of colours, and a few 
other words, to convey an abstract signification; 
as, ^fir whiteness; ^§fll redness. 


IDIOMATICAL PREFIXES AND AFFIXES. 

G'6il?G-?t.> about, are prefixed 
to articles, when a number of any kind is refer¬ 
red to. If they precede the number, it signifies 
about; as, G^l^C give me about 






e mangoes. If they follow the number 
express nmnber is meant; as, 316° (3 

^‘’5. five loaves and two fishes. 


o 


G-SIltG-^L almost every purpose, 

when one only is refen’ed to; as, G^T?G‘?L '^1'^ 
there is a cow. 

^1G^ a piece, or one, is applied to all articles 
that are flat, broad or long; as, <51G^ G51^ 


^iro. bringahackery >vith you; 9)G€ “SIG^ 99,^ 
give each a book; “SIG^ bring a bamboo. 

or a little, is applied to liquids; as, 
■S^'^sigive a little water; ^ there 

was a little milk. 

£ 1 ® a heap or bunch, (properly of four,) is ap¬ 
plied to fruit and vegetables; as, 

he has eaten two bunches (of four) of plantains, 
a bundle is applied to all grasses, herbs, 
&c. as, §‘&r G^^I I '''ill give a thou¬ 

sand bundles of grass. 

or is applied to a heap of articles, 
a crowd; ^<§r a class; ®rS' a family; G'^TI.l 
a tribe; a genus; a band or army; «i?ir a 

collection; a swarm or flock; 9® or 91“$ a 


herd, are applied to animate beings; as, 
a crowd of hoys; 9€I9'^ a herd of cattle. 
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31^ and are very extensively used; as, 
'5^211 or what is the use 

of all this talk, &c. 

If a small quantity of grain, or a few of any 
small articles, is asked for, it is very common to 
say, G^f'^r give me a little, or a few. 

eir5f is applied to webs of cloth; as, ejlG^for 

^V, I wish for a web of cloth. 

‘’o "o 

or is affixed to nouns, to imply endear¬ 
ment, or diminution; as, or a dear 

child. is sometimes used; as, £lTa§ a small 
snake. 


tr or <^-^r is used with the opposite meaning; 
as, GQ O you bad boy ! 

•^T and are affixed to numerals; as, 
there are ten. fl^sG?! arS? §5i 

there are seven days in the week. 

is affixed to all the parts of speech, as an 
emphatic termination, and is usually equivalent 
to the English words, even, also; as, 

1 also will go. 

€1 and '^tfl appear to be used in the same 
way, especially in some poetical works, as the 
Geet Govinda. Exam. aG^^ ©T^T^, before him 




even; ©GSfil tlie spots on the moon. IHs-, 
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oweyer, often affixed to verbs, and seems' 
have a participial signification. 

The above particles and words do not occa¬ 
sion any change in the declension. 


OF PRONOUNS. 

Personal pronouns are of two kinds, honorific 
and inferior. The honorific pronouns, though 
most proper, are seldom met with in composi¬ 
tion, and are principally used in conversation 
among respectable and learned persons. But 
the inferior pronouns are used in all the most 
popular works, and almost invariably in con¬ 
versation, by the majority of the people. 

Tlie honorific personal pronouns are, 
Sinmilar. 

I. Thou. Ga He or she. 

Plural. 

«ITG?fefirG?f We. e^ffeflTG^ Ye. GaarGft They. 

The inferior personal pronouns are. 

Sins. ?! or or I. © or 8'^, or S? 
Tliou. Ga or Ga-^, or Ga^. He, or she. 

There is no plural for the inferior. Either the 
honorific plural is used, or the words aC a^, 
aa^ all, every one, &c. are made use of. 
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the honorific pronouns, the '^ (G) 


of the nominative case, singular, is omitted in all 
cases but the nominative; and in the plural 
both'^ s are omitted. 

The Anuswai a or nasal <> is affixed to the ^ of 
the dative and accusative cases in the singular, 
and in all the cases in the plural where it occurs, 
at the option of the speaker, to imply respect. 


EXAMPLE. 

Singular. 


N. «ITGffe, I- 

Acc. me. 

Ins. SIp^GQ, byme. 

Dat. to me. 

Abl. or 01“^, fi’om me. 

P. eiTffe?;, my. 

Loc. SITf^G^, in me. 


Plural. 


N. . 2ITGfiSTG5i, We. 

Acc. ns. 

Ins. by »»• 

Dat. , to us. 

Abl. or ol^, from us. 

P. our. 

Loc. in us. 
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second person honorific is declined in 
like manner. 

The third person singular is irregularly de¬ 
clined. 


Sl 


EXAMPLE. 

Singular. 

N. GEl, He. 

Acc. him. 

Ins. 8^ GQ, hy him. 

Dat. to him. 

Abl. or OI<?L, from him. 

p. his. 

Loc. S^G^jinhim. 

Plural. 

N. Gfi-fllGSi, They. . 

Acc. GaflI5i^ 5 them. 

Ins. G£if)r5i^G^, by them. 

Dat. Cafir^i^, to them. 

Abl. from them. 

P. GaSTSi^Q, their. 

Loc. in them. 

When the third person spoken of is present, 
and intended to be pointed out, this (person 
or thing) is used. It is thus declined 
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EXAMPLE. 


Sing'ulai'. 

N. this person. 

Acc. this. 

Ins. '^‘alTCQ, by this. 

Dat. to this. 

Abl. from this. 

P. or this person’s. 

Loc. in this person. 



Plural. 

N. '^flTG5f, these persons. 

Acc. these, 

las. by these. 

Dat. , to these. 

Abl. from these. 

P. these persons’. 

Loc. '^?I[5{^GQ, in these persons. 


Tlie inferior Pronouns. 

Cflh G?llG^T, or Gfir?: is substituted for the 
f( or of the first person inferior in all 
the cases except the nominative; G®T, G©tG‘Er, 
or GSTt. is similarly substituted for ^ &c. of 
the second person. 
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EXAMPLE. 

N. fl, or a?, I. 

6 ^ 6 ^ dr^ 

Acc. GfirCSj me. - 

In., G?fTG?^, GfirG^TGQ, by me. 

Dat. GflTG®, to me. 

Abl. Gfir*^, or GfllOT'^j from me. 



P. Gfir^, GfirGt.1^, my. 

Loc. GSIG^, GflTG®, GfirGt.TG^, in me. 

The second person is declined in like manner. 

The third person is irregular; thus:— 

N. G?1 or ©rUI, He or she. 

. Acc. ©r'Sir or ©r^r^ him. 

In. ©^G^ or ©1?1TGQ> by him. 

Dat. Sr^lT^ , to him. 

^ o 

Abl. ©ruroi'^ or or ©T^, from him. 

P. 6T?:r^, his. 

L. S^GQ> in him. 

The third person proximate is used to ex¬ 
press contempt, when applied to any one who 
is present. Exam. this, viz. fellow, &c. 

It is regularly declined. 


N. This. 

Acc. or«^^r, this. 

In. by this. 

Dat. to this. 
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Abl. from this. 

P. this. 

L. in this. 

®II£|S^ the reflective pronoun may he joined to 
any personal pronoun; as, Imyselt; 

Gfl. he himself. But its most common use 
is to address a superior, or when respect is in¬ 
tended; as, Sm your honour has 

said it. 

€|[£15^ is regularly declined, according to the 
preceding examples. 

is the interrogative personal pronoun, 
honorific, and is thus declined. 

Sing. Plural. 

N. G^6^>Who. 

Acc. , whom. G^5*’firSi^ 

In. ^tuGQj by whom. G^©“flT5i^G?l* 

Bat. to whom. 

Abl. from whom. G^'6>>fir5i^^. 

P. whose. G«n6^ar5i^^. 

L. *iiTUGQ> in whom. G^S^fir?i^G^* 

G<tl9’ is the relative pronoun ivho, and is de¬ 
clined in precisely the same manner. 

Tlie inferior interrogatives and relative pro¬ 
nouns merely omit the ^ in the nominative case 
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e singular. Exam. G**!, Cft who, who ? and 
are in other respects declined as above. They 
have no plural. 

In all the personal pronouns the same form 
is used, for both the masculine and feminine 


gender. As in the declension of the nouns, so also 
in the pronouns, the Ink Dat. Acc. and Loc. 
cases may be formed by constructing a noun 
with the pronoun:—^see remarks on the nouns. 


NEUTER PRONOUNS. 

Gfl ST?lT, it that. Neuter pronouns are de- 

4 . 

dined precisely the same as the third person in¬ 
ferior. Exam. G€l it; Acc. Sltl it or them, &c. 
which is substituted for G^ who; with this ex¬ 
ception, it is declined as Exam. N. § 
which; Acc. which, &c. 

G<*l the relative which that, is declined as 
G<!16**- It may be useful to the student to re¬ 
member, that this word is often merely idioma- 
tical: and to render it into English it must be 
translated, he who, that, which, &c. as the 
context requires, while sometimes it is un¬ 
necessary to translate it at all. 
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roughout the whole of the pronouns, the 
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letter ^1, in the words ©I^h 
&c. is sometimes omitted, especially by the vul¬ 
gar. Exam. 8lQ it is, whose ? And in the 
Ablative case instead of 9i., is used; as 
from him, her, or it; from whom, which, 
or whence. 


tliis is declined as 

The pronominal adjectives are what; 
G^<^<§ta any a little, any, some; 

€ 1 ( 1 ^ another. Tliese three last are 

regularly declined. G*fi1SCL G^^ any one, is de¬ 
clined only in the last member; as,G^ Jftl^b&c. 
. QfHy G<3 G<9 G^'l5iS G^S, who¬ 


soever, whatsoever, &c. are declined as the pre¬ 
ceding examples. 

Note. In native works, the proiiouas G^fiS*', 
G<g6»*, &c. are written G^|,, G«l^, &c. And 
in all words where G, ^ occur, they are occa¬ 
sionally abridged, in pronunciation and com¬ 
position, to Exam. G^V, for G^^^; G^^5i3, 
for ; G^» for Gt<^; and sometimes even 

to (3, as G^l for G^^- 
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CHAP. II. 

Discriminating Wards. 


OP ADJECTIVES. 

Those words which express the qualities of 
nouns, without any relation to time, are called 
' adjectives, ; as good, evil. 

Adjectives are prefixed to tine noun they are 
intended to qualify; as, ^<3 large house; 

good word: except in compound 
words, where the adjective sometimes forms the 
last member; as, fiiendless, from a 

friend, and destitute. This part of the sub¬ 
ject will be noticed more at large in the chap¬ 
ter on compound words. 

When the noun is expressed, adjectives 
have no variation of case or number. But 
when the noun is understood, and not ex¬ 
pressed, they are declined as substantives; as, 
Ga give to that little (one person or 

thing.) 
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Adjectives, when standing in this absolute 
form, have their genders distinguished in the 
same manner as substantives. Exam. beau¬ 
tiful ; feminine But in all other cases they 

admit of no variation in the form of the gender. 


for it is equally proper to say Gfl. that 

beautiful woman ; as, Gfl that beautiful 


man. 

The only exception to this rule is, when fern, 
adjectives are admitted from the Sunskrut, in 
which case they retain their original form; as 
excellent; fern. Almost all ad¬ 

jectives ending in t| in Sanskrut, form their 
feminine in 3ir; as tall, fem. The re¬ 

mainder form their fem. in or 

A large class of adjectives, expressive of the 
existence of the thing from which they are 
formed, is made by affixing the words fl8 or 
Sf© in the neuter gender. These adjectives are 
changed to fll^i or HQ in the masculine, and 
flSl or in the feminine. Exam. 
neut. or mas. fem. 

neut. ■sHflS or mas. fem. 


* Strong. 


t Illustrious. 
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COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

The Sunskrut terminations for the com¬ 
parative, and ©fl for the superlative, are some¬ 
times used, but not frequently. Exam. 8-^ 
beloved ; more beloved ; a ^©fl most 

beloved. 

The most usual mode of forming the degrees 
of comparison, is by the intervention of the 
ablative case of nouns. Exam. larger 

than this; ©T^TOI^ this is smaller than 

that; ©T^T^or*^ better than him. 

There is a want of precision in the compari¬ 
son of adjectives, especially with respect to the 
comparative and superlative degrees, that may, 
at first, occasion the student a little inconveni¬ 
ence ; but experience will remove the difficulty. 
If it be required to know which is largest or 
smallest of a number, the question is asked, 
^ or^ ttrsf? and the answer 
will be or AfST «l?; this is largest, 

or that is smallest. 

The words more, S|S very, Si©**© ex¬ 
ceeding, excessively, most, are 
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i4 used. Exaln. ga a§9iia5r» he isveryleam- 


§L 


ed; Ca e|8<,5i he is exceedingly learned; 

Gfl. he is unusually learned; G£l 

^Ifi^IS^he is most leai’ned, &c. 


In conversation, much depends on the degree 
of emphasis put upon the word employed. 


DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES. 

As most of the adjectives used in Oriya are 
of Sunskrut origin, a knowledge of their de¬ 
rivation and formation can only be obtained 
by studying Sunskrut Grammar. They may, in 
that language, by the aid of different affixes, 
be formed to express every shade of meaning; 
and thus formed, they may be introduced into 
Oriya to an indefinite extent. 

The following affixes, with their adjectives, 
are in most common use. 

1. Those used with nouns, &C. 

€|, as in ignorant. 

€ir, .. dirty. 

.. aiS^, monthly. 

4S.fr, ,. hard. 
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§L 



.. slippery. 


.. Qr5i'], wise. 


.. noble. 


.. hellish. 


.. pure. 


.. rainy. 


.. ^I©%, foolish.' 


.. *ilGot^» hard. 


.. blue. 

o,‘ 

.. ^^*0, diligent. 


.. miserly. 


.. es.'lri, terrific. 


.. wooden. 


.. aw*!, able. 

% 

.. ^1©^, cold. 


.. sweet. 


.. , compassionate. 

^19, 

.. gracious. 

9{l% 

.. wise. 


.. G©®^> glorious. 

«f. 

.. hairy. 

N. B. 

Some of these affixes, as ?l 


require the first vowel to be lengthened by 
Bruddhi. Exam. worshipping Siva, from 
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pious, from hell-de¬ 

serving, from Si^^. 




2d. Affixes used with Verbs. 

€|^, as in going. .. . 

.. terrifying. 

«!I%, .. «i-?LT^ sleeping. .. 

.. forbearing. 

inquisitive. 

•• 5^* wise. 

.. murderous. 

9l, .. sharp. 

.. a§fl, artificial. 

©H •• fit to be done. 

.. 9^^ throwing. 

ravenous. 

hurtful. 

aQ, •• shining. 

r\ 

fl. .. §aa, covetous. 

i' 

a, .. daring. 

A large class of adjectives is fonned by 
affixing-% to the root of the verb, and length¬ 
ening the preceding vowel by Bruddhi. Bxam. 
SlRl, doing; gr-?Qcont«S£ng; boasting. 
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Tlie follo^ving abbreviations, or radical por¬ 
tions of the verbs, 9^41 moving, sing¬ 

ing, ^^(§1 holding, ^^<sl doing, Q.'§;<sl moving, 
going, ^15^5}“ kno\ving, SiaSi being esta¬ 
blished, giving, producing, &c. viz. 

e?*, «l, %t g, are com¬ 


pounded with nouns, to form adjectives, bear¬ 
ing their respective significations. Exam. 
moving in the waters, viz. aquatic; atfia 
chaunting the Sama Vaid; swaying the 

sceptre, a king; terrifying; pro¬ 

ceeding ; descending; asT^ omniscient; 
situated in the house; giving pleasuie;. 

producing from labour. 

A great number of adjectives are apparently 
formed, at pleasure, by a kind of rhyming ter¬ 
mination affixed to another word. It is made 
by changing the first letter of that word, and 
affixing or Exam. unsteady, 

tossing about in agony, glitter¬ 

ing* i^fl^all in confusion. 
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NUMERICAL ADJECTIVES. 

1 . Cardinals, 



one. 

two. 

three. 

four. 

five. 

six, 

ai©, seven. 
aiO, eight, 
nine, 
ten. 
eleven, 
^l?!. twelve. 
G©^» thirteen. 
9^^, fourteen. 


fifteen. 

sixteen, 
seventeen, 
ao^, eighteen. 


nineteen. 
G^l§'5, twenty. 

twenty-one. 
twenty-two. 
G8^^» twenty-three. 




I 


twenty-four. 


twenty-five, 
twenty-six. 
aST<<S.^’, twenty-seven. 
aoi«<5.^. twenty-eight. 

twenty-nine. 

thirty. 

thirty-one. 
thirty-two. 
Geto$«1, thirty-three. 

thirty-four. 
as®S^^> thirty-five, 
thirty-six. 
thirty-seven, 
thirty-eight, 
thirty-nine. 

, forty. 

forty-one. 

forty-two. 

G8-5Lr^^> forty-three. 

forty-four. 

forty-five. 

forty-six. 

a&^^^’, forty-seven. 

forty-eight. 

forty-nine. 
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ffl, fifty, 
fifty-one. 
^1(355^, fifty-two. 
€©a5f, fifty-three. 

fifty-four. 
SoBRSi', fifty-five, 
aaff, fifty-six. 

fifty-seven, 
fifty-eight. 
^5iQlO'^, fifty-nine. 
C(r3^, sixty. 

sixty-one. 
^18(5, sixty-two. 
G 6 sB, sixty-three. 
©( 5 ^ 8 ( 8 , sixty-four, 
a 608 ( 8 , sixty-five. 
5L8IO, sixty-six. 
a 68 ( 8 , sixty-seven. 
«|oa 8 , sixty-eight. 
^5JGSr^, sixty-nine, 
seventy, 
seventy-one 
seventy-two 


818GSr^» ^seventy-seven 
8 |OGSl^j seventy-eight, 
seventy-nine, 
eighty. 

eighty-one. 
eighty-two. 
G 6 -?LI^ 7 > eighty-three. 

eighty-four. 
a’Sr®!, eighty-five, 
eighty-six. 
eighty-seven, 
eighty-eight. 
^5i5i'G^, eighty-nine. 
SiG^> ninety. ' 

ninety-one. 
^•^[SiG^, ninety-two. 
G©^I5iG^> ninety-three. 
6^^I5{G5t, ninety-four 
S&Tf}G^» ninety-five. 

ninety-six. 

fl©rSiG^, ninety-seven. 
*lor5iGSt, ninety-eight. 
^5i€lG^, ninety-nine. 


<SL 


G8GST§, seventy-three. hundred. 

a^GST^j seventy-four, or thousand. 

aSoGSlS, seventy-five. €|^ 8 , ten thousand. 
&GSI§> seventy-six. 100 thousand. 
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g©, million. 


€|o51, 100 billions. 

1,000 billions. 
Il^r, 10,000 billions. 
1,000 miUions. 1,00,000 bill. 

trillion. 


§L 


ten millions. 
100 millions. 


S5;, 10,000 millions. 

1 ,00,000 mill. 10 trillions. 

SlC billion. «!G^§<si7 , 100 trillions. 


10 billions. fltlG^J.4 1,000 trill. 


2 . Ordinals. 


aeifl, first. 

second. 
©6l^ third. 
aS2<, fourth. 

ala, fifth. 

a%, sixth, 
a^a, seventh, 
ds^a, eighth. 

^^^a, ninth. 

^^la, tenth. 

eleventh. 

twelfth. 

5 G-Qr^€lg, thirteenth. 
©©^^18, fourteenth. 
aJ9^<t8, fifteenth. 


a®^€l8, sixteenth. 

seventeenth, 
eighteenth, 
nineteenth. 
^ 0 ^ 18 , twentieth. 
^ 0 ^ 8 , thirtieth. 

fortieth. 
aJ^r‘518, fiftieth. 
a?©a8, sixtieth. 
a^§a8, seventieth. 
d^l©©a8, eightieth. 
fi%§Sa8, ninetieth, 
^©©as,. hundredth, 
a^iasas, thousandth, 
&c. &c. &c. 
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The uneven numbers are formed, as from 
to ^0^18. 

Multipliers are made by affixing to the 
cardinal number; as> thrice, five 

times, &c. 

Repetitive numbers are made by affixing 
or to the cardinal; as, ^\Q?k or 

I told him three times. 

Numerals, agreeing with the English ones, 
ending in fold, are sometimes, but rarely, made 
by affixing to cardinals ; as, two-fold, 
four-fold, manifold. 

The following are used for signs of the. 
numerical words, viz. the figures, 
f 1, ^ 2, 01 •js' 4^ 5, '«> 6, 7, f" 8, 

t! 9, 10, 15, -iPs* 60, f o, 100, 240, 

1831. 




y is placed by the side of a word, when it is 
to be repeated; as, ^9iy instead of writing 
07 is used when the word is to be 
repeated thrice, &c. 
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FRACTIONS. 

SN or is a quarter, and thus repre¬ 


sented, .... I 

«|t!, is half, .. s 

' , or S^sSH, IS three quarters, . cq 

is one and a half,... f 

two and a half, .. 


These are irregular. In all other cases a quar¬ 
ter mere than an even number is expressed, by 
prefixing f'O-qito the number; a half, by pre¬ 
fixing arc®; and three quarters, by prefixing 
or to the next even number. Exam. 
atS-QJfef? three and a quarter, arG‘g§55' three 
and a half, three and three quarters, 

viz. a quarter less than four. 

Fractional parts are generally expressed by 
dividing the Rupee into sixteen Anas, or parts. 
Exam. seven Anas, or seven-sixteenths; 

ten Anas, or ten-sixteenths. 
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CHAP. III. 

Discriminating Words. 

OP VERBS. 

Verbs have been defined to be those words 
•which express the circumstances of nouns with 
absolute relation to time. 

There is but one conjugation of Oriya verbs. 
•The conjugation is of two forms, agreeing with 
the honorific and inferior pronouns. There is no 
difference beriveen singular and plural verbs, 
llie number is indicated by the noun or pro¬ 
noun. Tliere are two voices, the active and the 
passive. There are three modes, the Indicative, 
the Subjunctive, and the Imperative. 

A great proportion of Oriya verbs are form¬ 
ed from the Sunskrut Ohatoos, or roots r but 
as we find them in -a more convenient form in 
the Oriya language, viz. as verbal nouns; and 
as almost every verb in the language is regu¬ 
larly conjugated throughout all its modes and 
tenses irom that form, it will better subserve 
the purpose of a popular introduction to the 
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iguage, thus to use them, than go back 



the original Dhatoos. 

Verbal nouns may be separated into four 
classes. 1. Those formed like '&c. 

These reject the final or to form the 


root, leaving 


2. Those formed as &c. These 

reject the final (3fi to form the root, leaving 
<ar, &c. 

3. Those formed like &c- 

Tliese reject the final only, to form the root, 
leaving ^&r, &c. 

4. Those which are irregular. This class is 

very small: the mdst important verb of this 
kind is beingy which will be fully ex¬ 

plained in its proper place. 


AUXILIARY VERB. 


m, to be. 

V 


This is the most irregular verb in the lan¬ 
guage ; it is only used in the present, and the 
imperfect tense. £ is substituted for £1, in the 
present tense. The imperfect is wholly irregu¬ 
lar, Exam. 
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PRESENT TENSE. 


Honorific. 

1. sif, or gi, l am. 

<7“ 

2. BQfk tliou art....,. 

6 ^ O 

3...Gasi&S,,he is. .. 


Inferior. 


Gd si&^. 



IMPERFECT TENSE. 

1- Iwas. ..fl 

2. thou wast. . © , 

3. Gd 8iG% he was.Gd 

Jyote. The . third person is, according 
to Grammarians, properly thus written; but 
it must be observed, that it is commonly writ¬ 
ten dl,*?., or dG&* The former usually in 
prose, the latter in verse. ?I&U» will be eni- 
ployed throughout this work. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Tlie Indicative mood has eight tenses: four 
of which, viz. the first and second aorists, the 
imperfect tense, and the future, are regularly 
formed from the fore-mentioned roots. The 
remaining four, viz. the past and present defi¬ 
nite, the perfect and the pluperfect tenses are 
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led by conjugating the present and past 
participles with the auxiliary verb. 

The following terminations are affixed to the 
roots of the verbal nouns of all classes, to form 
the simple tenses in the indicative mood. 


§L 


1 st aorist. 


Person- Hon. Inf. 

1. or . 

2. ei*(3,. 

3. . 

2 d aorist. 

1. ..«iS. ' 

2. «I3, . 

3. €|GS, . 


IMPERFECT. 

1 . . 

2 . . 

3. . 


* Verbs of tbe 1 st and 4tJi class require 2| for the 2 d person of tbo 
I st Aorist; those of (be 2d and 3d classes require ( 3 . 
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FUTURE TENSE. 


Hon. Inf. 

1. or . 

2 . .. 

3. «^G^,. 



] 


According to this scheme, ^Q<sl, a will 

be thus conjugated. 

Roof 

1 st aorist. 

1. I do. 

2. thou dost. .. 8 

o ^ 

3. GS- he does.Gfl 


2 d aorist. 

1. «ITG^ I did. a ‘ \ 

2. thou didst. . 8 

3. Ga «^GS, he did.Ga ^?;sr.. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

1. «ITGS^* I did.a srS. 

a- 

2. thou didst. . • © 


a- d- 

S. Ga«G^. hedid.. Gdft^h 


c\ ^ o 

* would be regular, but the ^ is usually omitted io 

and a few others, in this tense; except in poetry, where it 

is optionally retained. It is sometimes written ^QG^^> 

or in the third person. 
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FUTURE TEN3E. 



Hon. Inf. 

1. SIlGfi ^§^or ^§^1, I will do. 

2. SG^ thou wilt do. .... 

3. GS. *fi^G^> he %vill'do. ...... Q&. *6^^. 

Note. ^ is often changed to fl, in conversa¬ 
tion. Exam, I will do,, &c. 


PARTICIPLES. 

As the four remaining tenses are formed by 
conjugating the participles with the auxiliary 
verb, it will be proper to consider them in this 
place. Participles express the circumstances 
of nouns with respect to time, depending on that 
noted by another verb. Exam. G£1 9^? 

-ftlG^, continuing reading the book, 
he went out. 


ACTIVE PARTICIPLES, 
affixed to the root, forms the present parti¬ 
ciple active. Exam. doing. 

repeated, forms the continuative partici¬ 
ple. Exam. continuing to do. 

affixed to the root, forms the adverbial 
participle; this is both past and present, as cir- 
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j, §L 

Exam. doing, or hav- 


nces require 
ing done. 

affixed to tile root, foims the condi¬ 
tional participle. This implies, that havingper- 
. formed a given action, or some previously indi¬ 
cated circumstances having taken place, the 
effect will follow. Exam. 811:1 hav¬ 

ing done that, it will be. 

“ The present participle of those roots, which 
are conjugated in Sunskrut only in the middle 
voice, is formed by affixing or fllfi', to the 
root. Exam. increasing, reposing*.” 


PASSIVE PARTICIPLES. 

The passive participle past is formed by add¬ 
ing ® 8, or 8, to the root. Exam. Jfi8 

^ G 

done, 98& fallen, ^1»«r8 renowned. In many 
instances, a final f?, or fl, is omitted before 8 ; 
as, 1;8 smitten, from ; -$18 gone, from 
«| is sometimes substituted for 8, as in a <51 

d««i- 

full, faded, aldl emaciated. Verbs of the 
first class, ending in as 21^81^41, 

usually receive the or «!; in this case 


* These, with all the participles, except the active ones, are often used 
ts adjectives. 
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<SL 


ist be inserted. Exam. spread, 

. descended, incarnate. 

' The present participle passive is sometimes 
“^made by affixing to the root; or 
' must in this case be inserted. Exam. 


in the state of being done; 

■ in the state of being taken away. 

A number of Smiskrut passive participles 
. are introduced at pleasure, many of which are 
anomalous in that language. 

The verbal noun in eir, is very extensively 
used as a passive participle. Exam. 51^1 done, 
written, given. 


GERUND. 

The gerund is formed by affixing to 
the root. It is regularly declined. Exam. 

doing. 

N. doing. 

A. , doing. 

I. by doing. 

for the purpose of doing. 

Ab. from doing. 

P. of doing. 

L. in doing. , 
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le verbal noun in as ^^<£1 doing, is 
often used as a gerund, and declined in the 
same manner. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
The compound Tenses. 


PRESENT DEFINITE. 

Tile present definite is formed by conjugat¬ 
ing the present participle active with the pre¬ 
sent tense of the auxiliary verb. Exam. 

Hon. Inf. 

1. I am (now) doing. Sj*i. 

2. thou art doing. © 2|§,. 

3. Gfl- he is doing. 

PAST DEFINITE. 

Is formed by conjugating the same partici¬ 
ple with the past tense of the auxiliary verb. 
Exam. 

1. SliG^ I was doing, a 

2. ©G^ thou wertdoing, 

3. G2l lie was doing. Gfl 

* The of the auxiliary verb is often omitted, especially in 

vg, O 

conversation. Exam. &c. 
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PERFECT TENSE. 

Is formed by conjugating tlie past participle 
active with the • present tense of the auxiliaiy 
verb. Exam. 


<SL 


Hon. Inf. 

1. I have done.« 

2. 2 I &5 thou hast done... © . 

^ o ^ o ^ 

3. 6|§,5)„ he has done.Gfl. 


PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Is formed by conjugating the same participle 
with the past tense of the auxiliary verb. Exam. 

1. ®IIG^ J done. .... 

2. ©G^fe thou hadst done. • 

^ C\ C) ^ 

3. G£l^^ 8lG^, he had done.Gfl*i'^^'^l 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

The Imperative mood is formed regularly 
from the root in the same way as the indicative. 
It has properly but one tense; but the future 
tense of the indicative is sometimes used when 
respect is intended. 

Tlie following terminations are employed. 


Hon. Inf. 

1 . . 

2. €| ( 3 , .the root; 

3. . 
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EXAMPLE. 



JEfo?z. Inf. 

1. I do, or will do. 

2. SQ^ do thou. 

3. Gfl ^'^Sj let him do, may he do. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

The subjunctive mood is formed by conju¬ 
gating the first and second aorist, or the future 
tense of the indicative mood, with the subjimc^ 
tive particles, G©G^ if, then. The sup¬ 

position and inference are usually, though 
not always, expressed in the same tense. Ex. 
Q(HQ^ GSG^ fi 

Cr^ 

If the sun had arisen, the darkness would not 
have continued. G^G% 8G^ G8G^ 
fir§^r. If you strike, I shall stiike. 

One or both of the subjunctive particles are 
often omitted in conversation. Exam, 
enGfi or g< 9G^ «hGffe fir§^r; or 

QQfk G©G^ all implying, if you 

beat, I shall beat. 

The verb is thus conjugated through all its 


tenses. 
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PRESENT TENSE. 


flow. -/ In/. 

1. G<aG^ if I do.G<2IG% 

2. G<J1G^ if thou doest. G<3G^ 

3. G^G^ G£l if he does. . .G<9G^ Gfl 


PRETER TENSE. 


1. G<aG^siTGfi^^S, ifIhaddone.G<3G^^^^3. 
Jif thou hadst") 

f done.J 

3. G<3G^Ga^^GS,ifhe had done. G<?1GS^ Ga 


2. G<9G^©"5^^?JS,< 


G«IG^©^^3. 

.j- 


FUTURE TENSE. 

1. G<JJG^ silG^ife if I shall do. G<gGs^ 

2. G<ilG^^ffe^§^,ifthoushaltdo.G<3G^© 

3. G<SIG^ Ca «fi§G^, if he shall do. G<aG%Gasfi§^. 


A sentence, expressing the reason or scope of 
a l)receding sentence, is expressed by the parti¬ 
cle Q<^Jhat, governing a verb in the subjunc¬ 
tive mood, present tense. Exam. s|i 

G<«1 ®G?iarG?i'^^a this was spoken that ye 
might believe. 

EXAMPLE. 

1. G<il «irGf& that I may do. Qdi a 

2. G<3 that you may do. G<3 

3. G<il Ga that he may do. G<*l Ga%^-g^. 
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SECOND CLASS OP VERBS. 



<91(3 going, §1[(35^ eating, finding, &c. 


Tlie second class of verbs is conjugated as 
tlie first, with the exception of substituting 
(3 for in the second person of the first aorist 
and imperative mood, and (3SII or for the 
€ir of the passive participle. As, however, the 
verb <91(3 is of very frequent use, and as it is 
iiTegular in the formation of the imperfect 
tense, it is here conjugated throughout the 
simple tenses of the indicative mood. 


<9T the root. 

1st aorist. 

Hon. Inf. 

1. <9H, I go.^<91^. 

2. SQfk <9T(3, thou goest. © <gr<^. 

3. ca <9is, he goes. .. Gfl <9t^. 

2d aorist. 

1. SIlGffe <9l5^, I do go.a<91§. 

2. 8G?i <9rS, tliou didst go. © 

dr ^ 

3. Ca <9IS, he did go. .... Ga <9I§I. 
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IMPERFECT. 

Hon. Inf. 

1. -SlC I did ffo.« 

2. ■^l®, thou didst go. 9 

3. QH he did go..,., GS. 

FUTURE. 


1. «ITGfi S^T, I will go. f( 9^. 

2. thou wilt go... 

3. Gfl he will go. G^l 8^. 

All the compound tenses are regular. 



THIRD CLASS OP VERBS. 

§&rfi to spread out, as a mat, &c. 

The third class of verbs is regularly conju¬ 
gated throughout as the second class, except 
that the root undergoes no alteration to foim 

O 

the passive participle. Exam, 


FOURTH CLASS OF VERBS. 

G^<^5i being, G^^^^ giving, G9^5i drinking. 

This class consists of verbs that are irregular 
in forming their inflections from the root. It is 
thought that the above three verbs include all 
the varieties of this class. 
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G'HlQSi' or being. 

Tills verb has three distinct shades of mean¬ 
ing, which should be careMly attended to. 

1st. It is used to express the existence of some 
quality or circumstance of a noun; as GO. 

he is merciful. 2d. It is used to express 
the coming out of one state into another; as, 

tliou art become feeble. 
3d. It expresses the coming into existence; 
as, -618 £f^9.G^ 3^ CL3l5f G^I'^.G'^j last year a 
son was born. 

Tlie verb is used to express mez*e exis- 
ence, or existence with reference to place ; as, 

e|^§, never Gfl 3QG^ he 

is in the house, G^<^5i is rarely, if ever, em¬ 
ployed to denote existence in this manner. 

It is thus conjugated. 

IST AORIST. 

Hon. Inf. 

1. eirG3» G'SlT’^, I am. 

2. thou art. 

3. Ga* he is. Ga 

» G?lT^ 13 often used for the Hon. G‘§lTG'^ for the Inf, 
especially in poetry# 
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2d aorist. 

Hon. Inf. 

1 . •• 

2. SQfit thou wast. 

3. G& lie was. G£1 



IMPERFECT. 


1. «IIGffe I was. .. a G^T-^S. 

2. G^r*^^, thou wast. 

3. G£lG?ir^G'®> he was. G£lG^T'%^T. 


FUTURE. 

1. eircffe G^r-^^T, I will or shall be. fl Gt.§ 

2. 8G?fe G^T'^^» thou wilt, &c. .. © G^^- 

^ <K d— 

3. Ga Gtt'^G^, he will, &c. .. Ga G^^. 


The compound tenses are regularly conju¬ 
gated, by compounding the auxiliary verb 
with G^<^ the present participle, and G'aH'^ 
the past. 

The verbal noun is g.?IT. Tlie gerund G^^T. 

Note .—^Throughout the whole of tliis con¬ 
jugation, G?ll is often reduced to G‘al> both in 
speaking and writing. Exam. G?!'^! he was, 
G^^t I will be, &c. &c. 

The gerund of all the verbs belonging to this 
class drops the in ^SjT, as in the above 
example* 
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giving^ GS{(3fi' taking. 

! These verbs are the most important of a few 
similarly constructed. They are conjugated 
exactly alike. 

1st aorist. 

Hon. Inf. 

1. I give. 

2. ^8| *, thou givest. © G^*^. 

3- Gfl he gives. 

2d aorist. 

1. I gave. 

2. thou gavest. 

3. Ga'^eiGS, he gave.Ga?«iar. 


Sl 


IMPERFECT. 

1. ^TG^^fe G^^j I cave. .... f( G^^- 

2. 6G^ G^^> thou gavest. © G^% 

3. G^l G^G'®, he gave.G^l G^^F. 

FUTURE. 

!• ®irG5%G^^T, I >vill or shall give. ^G^^- 

2. ©Gffe G ^^5 thou wilt, &c. 

3. Ca G^G^, he will, &c.Ga G^^. 

The rest oftheverbis regularly conjugated. 


" • Throaghont tte conjugation, is by some writers used for 

§-g.S, &e. 


as 
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drinking. 

This verb substitutes <<5. for C, to form the 
root, after rejecting (3fi: with this exception, ifc 
is regularly conjugated throughout as verbs of 
the first class. Exam. S}]. 


<SL 


1st aorist. 

Hon. Inf. 

1. I drink. .... fl 

2. S7®, thou drinkest. 

3. GS. he drinks.G£t 

Some writers use sO-g^, &c. 


CAUSAL VERBS. 

Verbs of the first class are made causal, by 
the insertion of 2 ir before the characteristic 
final of the verb. Exam. 

1st aorist. 

1. I cause to do. 

2. 8G^ thou causest to do, 

^ o 

3. G3. he causes to do. 

It is thus conjugated throughout all the 
moods and tenses. 

Verbs of the second and fourth class require 
the insertion of (^ 2 ir or (32(f. Exam. 
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1st aorist. 

!• I cause to eat. 

2. ^1(3, thou causest to eat. 

3. G£l 5l5ii§3 he causes to eat. 

Thus through all the moods and tenses. 



G^^?? giving. 

1st aorist. 

1* SIIG^ G^(3SII>^, I cause to give. 

2. tliou causest to give. 

3. G& he causes to give. 

Thus through all the moods and tenses. 

The third class of verbs, as &c. do not 

udmit of the causal form. 

: Any words which cannot be made causal by 
the above affixes, may be conjugated as verbal 
nouns in with the causal form of another 
Verb, as causing to do. Exam. 

^IG^fe I cause to go. 

TlTien occurs as the first vowel in verbs 
of the first class, it is suppressed if the verb 
be made causal. Exam, a going, to 
cause a going, to drive. 

^ is sometimes changed for in tlie causal. 
Ex. or a causing, speaking; and OSH 
for ■?!.[,as G^'?Ll'^>Ica«se to give, forG^^^I«^,&c. 
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_ e passive participles of causal verbs a 
generally formed by affixing fi to the causal 


iL 


root. The Sunskrut form is also used. Exam, 
or ^r^©, caused to be done. 

Intransitive verbs, when they become transi¬ 
tive, must be in the causal. Exam, 
the corn dries, the sun dries the 

corn, CSl 9*5-^ it bums, ^4? ©["giT^ the 

fire bums him. 


THE NEGATIVE VERB. 

Tlie negative particle is placed immedi¬ 
ately after the verb ; or the negative particle 
immediately before the verb, throughout all 
the moods and tenses. Exam. 5il I do 

not. 

The is usually placed before the verb, to 
express the negative in the most decided man¬ 
ner. Exam. €(IG^ I will not do it, 

(why do you urge me ?) 

is usually substituted for 5ir to express 
the negative in the past tense. Exam. 

I have never done it. This form is 
used for all the three persons. 
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w^ i’he negative particle is regularly conjugat¬ 
ed >vith the verb to be, throughout the 

present, past, and future tenses. 


Sl 


PRESENT. 

O c\ O.'B' _ ■ 

1. 5iTt, I am not. 

2. G5^I^, 5^'§:5 ... thou art not. 

o o o The, she, or it 

3. Q^IQ^, 9ilt, 9im%\ . ^ 

^ . [ IS not. 

PAST. 

1. G^il^^j I was not. 

(y, ^ ^ 

2. G5iT^^, thou wast not. 

3. G5il^G^> fi§G% he vras not. 


, FUTURE. 

1. G^ili^r, 9i G?:^T, I will not be. 

2. thou wilt not be. 

3. 5i G^C^, Si&C ^ or he will not be. 
Q9i is often used in conversation, to express a 

strong affirmative, as Gtl ^G^ G5i he is (indeed) 
gone. 


THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

Tliere are three ways of expressing the pas¬ 
sive voice. First, by conjugating the verbal 
noun in eiT, with a going. Exam, 
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1st aorist. 


<SL 


1. I am done. 


2. <tir(3, thou art done. 

3. Gfl <»ir§j he is done. 


Thus through all the moods and tenses. 

2d/y. The passive voice may be expressed 
by conjugating the verb with the pas¬ 

sive participle. 


1st aorist. 

1. ^IG?^ f I am done. 

2. 5© ^S!, thou art done. 

3. Gfl ^^3, he is done. 

Thus through all the moods and tenses. 

Sdl^. The passive voice is sometimes ex¬ 
pressed by the same form of the verb, as in the 
active voice; but in this case the agent must 
be in the instrumental, and the object in the 
nominative case. Exam. «i&§, 

a man has been eaten by a tiger. 

Intransitive verbs admit a passive form in the 
third person only ; as, S^r<iir-§t walking takes 
place, ©“^r^G^ walking took place. 


COMPOUND VERBS. 

Compound verbs may be formed to any ex¬ 
tent, by conjugating the verb with the gerund 
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.^T, or tlie adverbial participle. In some 
cases, verbs thus compounded, acquire a mean¬ 
ing different from what they had in their sim¬ 
ple form. 


%L 


1. That form of the verb, which expresses the 
necessity of an act, is made by constructing the 
third person of the verb to be, with the 

dative or accusative case of the gerund. The 
verb in this form is governed by the genitive, 
or accusative case. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

1. or it 

is necessary for me to go. 

2. or it is 

necessary for you to go. 

3. or it 

is necessary for him to go. 

* 

It is thus conjugated through the preterand 

future tenses. 

^ « 

2. Tlie word £lT^<gl to be able, constructed with 
the dative case of the gerund, forms the poten^ 
tial mood. Exam. 
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‘ 1 . 
‘ 2 . 
3. 


1st aorist. 

O o 

I am able to do. 

SG^fe £ir??j thou art able to do. 

O ^ C\ 

he is able to do. 



Thus through all the tenses. 

3. With the verb to adhere, &c. it 

means to commence an affair. Exam. SIIG^ 

I begin to do, &c, 

<h 

4. With the verb to wish, it implies 

a desire to do an action. Exam. 

I wish to do, &c. 

6. With the verb to obtain, it implies 

ability or opportunity to do an action. Exam. 
<^rG?fe ar-^, I find, or am able to do, &c. 

Compounds may be thus formed at pleasure. 



le adverbial participle, constructed 
the veH^€lTt35t, to stand, remain, be,«(rftuated, 
conveys aiNdea of the action beiilg customary 
or pciinanent. NExam. 

Is’lR.^aKliST. 

1. ®irG*^5i^ fijh^firh^^omarily do. 

2. 6G^ thou chidomarily doest. 

3..G5V^: 8ii5i, he customaniy does. 

through all the tenses. 
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the verb ‘§T^5^ to adhere, 
means wvcommence an atFair. Exam. 


“it 

I b^gm to do, &c. 

•v 

4. With the vfei;b to jjdCh, it implies a 

desire to do an actionNl^xp^m 
I wish to do, &c. 

5. With the v^l'b to ol^ain» it implies 
ability to do an^action. Exam. 

I find (oj^m able) to do, &c. &c. 

Cjjmpounds may be thus formed at pleasih 


The adverbial participle, constructed with 
the verb to stand, remain, be situated, 

conveys an idea of the action being customary 
or permanent. Exam. 

l8T AORIST. 


1- I continue to do. 

2. 8Gffe 8II(3, thou continuest to do. 

O O 

3. Gfl he continues to do. 

Thus through all the tenses. 


With a subjunctive particle prefixed, this 
forms the compound subjunctive mood. Exam. 

1st AORIST. 

1. G<i<G^ If I “ay 

2. G<i?G% ©G^fe «ll^. If ttioa mayestdo. 

6- 
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3. G«IG% G9 yiS, If he may do. 

Thus through all the tenses. 

The future tense of. this verb, constructed 


<SL 


with the adverbial participle of the neuter 
verb to be, gives the idea of probability, 

or doubt respecting th^ction. Exam. 

ST^T it may be so. 


The adverbial participle constructed with 
to throw, forms a compound of very 
frequent use; it conveys the idea of doing the 
act violently or effectually. Exam. 

1. €ITG^ I do it effectually. 

2. ©Gffe dost it effectually. 

3. Ga he does it effectually. 

Thus through all the tenses. 

Tlie adverbial participle of all neuter verbs 
is constructed with <91^ 5^ to go, and usually 
gives the idea of becoming what the verb indi¬ 
cates, or of coming into the state which it 
describes. 

EXAMPLES. 

GflG^T‘%<9T'^ei&S, he is become. 

Ca <ilT-9., it ariseth. 
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ON THE USE OF THE TENSES. 

The first aorist is used to express what is 
common to the agent for the time being. Exam. 
SIlGffe I arise early in the 

morning; that is, I am in the habit of doing so. 

The second aorist is used in the same sense 
with reference to time past. E:^am. 

^TG^ 1 used to study the 

sciences in my childhood. 

Tlie imperfect tense is used to express time 
pa.st indefinitely. Exam. QQ. 2|<)§.G^,he came 
yesterday; God created 

the world. 

The future is used to express time to come. 
Exam. eirai'S fimGQ Qt.^, the Ruth- 

jatra will take place in the mouth of Asar. 

The present definite denotes that the agent 
is at this time engaged in the act. Exam. 

I am (now) going. 

The perfect expresses the completion of an 
action. Exam. SIIG^ GSl I have 

completed that affair. 

The. past definite denotes that the agent 

was at some specific period engaged in the act. 

Ex. G<9G8 G^G% SQfk eiTG^^ GaCSG^G^ 

6 ^ 
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^JjfT 1 was doing this work at' 


Sl 


the time you came. 

The pluperfect expresses that the action was 
done prior to some understood period or event. 
Exam. Ca ©T^T he had mentioned 

that. 

The student will meet with many examples 
of an improper use of the tenses, as may be 
expected, among ignorant writer and speakers. 

The inferior verbs are also often used with 
the honorific pronouns, and vice versa. 


— 

CHAP. IV. 

Indeclinable Particles. 

This class includes adverbs, prepositions, 
conjunctions, and inteijections. 


1st, of adverbs. 

Adverbs are naturally indeclinable, but when 
used emphatically admit of being aflixed; as 
I going instantly. 

The same words are frequently used as ad¬ 
jectives, substantives, and adverbs. VTien used 
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4rbially, they should receive the locative 
termination '9, and govern anomi in the pos¬ 
sessive case. Exam. 8^^ 
he came before your departure; men 

of former times; I have heard 

the former relation. In these examples, is 
used in the first instance as an adverb, in the 
second as a substantive, in the third as an ad- 
iective. Nouns substantive, and adjectives, are 
often constructed with the participles or 
G^lT'^, or with the words ^3, &c. to ex- 

O—’ 

press the circumstances of verbs. 


•SL 


EXAMPLES. 

ca ei'^G'®, he came quickly. 

«ITG^fe «I8 G'tT'^ 'SITasil, I have come diligently. 
8Gi^ ^T5i 3%''^ you spoke wisely. 

§^351 QlGa SI’S:! «fiG%, he did that admirably. 

The adverb is frequently repeated. Exam. 
«irGS? slowly, slowly; ^fica^by degrees, gradu¬ 
ally. The following is a list of those adverbs 
which are in most common use. 


OF TIME. 
G<2IG8G^G%, G«IG%when. 
G8G8G^G^, C8G^,then. 
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'^G^, now. 
used northwards for immediately. 



G^GSG^G%j G^G^j when? 

G©§§G^G^, GSG^Gt, then. 

G^GS?=?, Sii^fa, any time, sometime, 

acs, 9^1^, QG^, <^STGQ, afterwards. 

©^tlG^, ©TtRr^, thereupon. 
aq^GS, until; fiom the beginning. 

a?8, Ga*??, again. 

< 4 ^ ^ 

asfilG^, G<3.TG^, a©.jGa, aiss, a^lG©, in the 
morning. , 

flo^, or G^G% ar-?L®^T^, evening. 

yesterday or to-morrow, 
the day before yesterday, or day after 

<j- 

to-morrow. 

©^€1, three days ago, three days hence. 

' «ll8, to-day; ^TG|'> nightly, 

a^r, a^diiiT^jasr^T, asTc^G^, always, forever. 
©$r^, Ca aa-lt.G^> ^t that time. 


asf, aG^'i ^TG^, 2 |^G ©5 before. 

G<3 aq^GS, whilst. 

81^^, Ca aq'«<GS, so long. 

?'©*», 5}©^, constantly, daily; pcrpctu-« 

ally. 

qtjiaT^, suddenly, by chance. 
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OP PLACE. . 



liere. 

GaoiC^I, GatlG^, GallG^^, sSg?:, there. 
G«1^-0[G^, arCff, <J?tG^, <iJt , when. 
G^<^-OTG^, SlG5f, , where ? 

- fl^l'iG^, ^IQ^, ^8GQ, in the midst, within. 
§Sn^G^, «ii8G^, aslaC^, near,nnto, adjacent. 
^G^, far off; S?fr©, distant. 

o—• (y-^ 

SITG^, eir^lG©, before, in front. 

5ir^[©, in the presence; 2|^,the front point, &c. 
M, behind; 9TGQ,^IGS, the end. 

—• ar^lGQ, 91‘^'G?!, STG-^I, at the side. 

. ©G^, ^ilG©, below; ^€IG^, above. 

%^'8ITG9^5 eiT^iai-gl, all around, on all sides. 
'^G5iG8G5i, hither and thither, this way and 
that. 

. - this side, G£19I^» that side, of a river, &c. 

®I»¥G% in a district, division. 

SfiT€,5iT^\, G*ft9“OT^, whence, from whence ? 


OF MANNER. 

ia©, '^aG5f, '^G^, '^a^iGQ, &c. thus. 
G<aaS, ditto ditto ditto ditto, as. 

G©aS, ditto ditto ditto ditto, so. 

G^tiflS j ditto ditto ditto ditto, how 
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well; evil; also slowly. 

•- e|[C£, gently ; G%G^, quickly. 

gradually, by degrees. 

- stedfastly; uniformly. 

according; 2 |^Gfl> successively. 

■ '^^T> alone, singly, seperately. 

. '^^^3 together; fl.^G©> £ 1 G ^3 in company. 
£ 1 ?:G®, easily; ^8G5i',«ft8ff9iGSI, with difficulty, 
afl, afir??, equally; STG"^, almost, nearly. 

. S^^5^r, various ; §G^G 9 , pecidiarly. 

S 21 C in vain; useless. 

a?;S^,a^€t 5 ;r 3 mutually, from one to another. 
G^^^, fir^,only, simply thus or this, merely, 
foolishly, mere babbling. 


OP QUANTITY. 

— S(§, very; gS'ifi, S|§^-q, e|§§5i, excessively. 
— ^91^3 much, many. 

— a^, enough ; qG«t%> at pleasure. 

'^G ©3 '^G 8§3 '^G ^3 thus much or many. 
G^G®, ditto ditto, as much or many. 

G 8 G 83 ditto ditto, so much or many. 

G*fiG®, ditto ditto, how much ? &c. 

^^3 So©, some,a little; very little. 
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OF AFFIRMATION AND NEGATION. 



yes; G‘El<§^j G'alT, be it so. 
a?ir<i1, a&v, truly, evidently; tJieiTC properly. 
Ssrs, §8aG%G?:, certainly, without 


doubt. 

^ 8^, exactly, exactly so, correct. 

^r, G5i, G5iTG^, % no, not. 

a&r, false; e|£18«), eia?ir«§l, untrue. 


OF INTERROGATION, &C. 

Sar, §aT<<^, §^flGS, &C. why, where¬ 

fore ? 

^ §aT5iI, for; -^^fflGS, therefore ; &c. this 

cause. 

--- 8.5fr, consequently; <9211, as; ©21T, so; G<9G^5 if* 
GSG^*^, then, even then; ©siia, nevertheless, 
if; except, without. 

^ jyote. Any word may become an adverb of 
comparison, by the addition of ; as ^^8, 
like a fool; ^T®^8, like a king. 


2. PREPOSITIONS. 

Words under this head, are of two kinds, viz. 
postpositions and prepositions; they are either 
separable or inseparable. 
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§L 


OF POSTPOSITIONS. 

The English prepositions of, to, in, fiom, by, 
with. See. are signified by the cases of nouns. 
Exam. to him; by, or, in it, &c. 

Many nouns substantive, adjectives, and 
adverbs, are constructed with nouns or pronouns 
to perform the oflfice of prepositions. These 
are generally in the locative case, and govern 
a noun or pronoun in the possessive case. Their 
being placed after the word is the reason of their 


being called postpositions. Exam. £1^8'$ 
upon a mountain; under the table; 

I obtained it through favor. 

-A <y^ ^ ^ 

The words aG^ in company, &“§:© with, can¬ 
not be used as is the English word with; as for 
instance, I cut it with a knife. This must be 
expressed by the instrumental case. Exam, 
eirGf:^ or a^^GQ SM • The above 

words only express society. A proper atten¬ 
tion to the declension of nouns will render any 
further observations on this subject unnecessary. 


OP PREPOSITIONS. 

The following list of inseparable preposi¬ 
tions is inserted, to enable the student to trace 




< ' §L 

e -etymology of words. They are nevei^^ 
used hut in composition, and sometimes cause 
a variation in the meaning of the words with 
which they are constructed. 

«| 8 implies increase, as in excellent. 

.. possession, . • €|^J^T^inheritance. 

.sequence, .. ^^TQacco^'diiigly* 

Sia.opposition,.. transgression. 

.addition, .. conception. 

.tendency, .. desire. 

.ablation,_deteriorated, 

...... extension, .. splendour. 

.elevation, .. sacrifice. 

.diminution,,. an island. 

• .detraction, ,. hell. 

^ . completion,.. salvation. 

.negation, . • shapeless. 

a^r.accession, .. power. 

, a§ .fulness, .... complete. 

g .progression^ • • excitation. 

.reiteration, ., reply. 

g .vicissitude, . • barter. 

ao ...... conjunction,. a companion. 

^ .superiority,.. gold. 

q is very extensively prefixed to words to 


I 
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privation, negation, or deterioration, 
the word commence with a vowel, is used. 
Ex. wicked, impure, improper. 

3. CONJUNCTIONS, 

Conjunctions are either copulative or dis¬ 
junctive ; they admit of no inflection. 

The following are the most common: 

8dl, asg, (3, and; £l5i8, again. 

®ir§.Q, moreover ; ako<. 

SI‘5!^, but; therefore. 

§, '81% % or; rather. 

GSG^jthen; G8G^^>eventhen; G<3GMbough. 
©filS, ©8118, yet; G*fiG^^> at any time. 

«l5iSG^j likewise, afterward; 95^srrQ,again. 

. . ^ -X 

9t^ fi©8Tj otherwise; do. 

'^?^TQ<sl,because; G<2IGU©, for. 
«%8l, '^81, '^8|®|5{5^GQ3 consequently, after this, 
a, are used as expletives. 

4. INTERJECTIONS. 

The following are generally employed. 
Expressions of Pain or Gi'ief. 

Of Distress. 

5^1^, save, save ; G^I‘§1T'^?> justice, mercy. 
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Of Contempt. 
Of Admiration. 

eirai, 



Of Pit;/. 

SiT^T; ^ ^ ^8®, alas! ali! what distress ! 

Approbation or Prohibition. 

G^j yes well;'ilT'ET?,?iT8T5i8, ali! ah! no. 

The Hindoos on all occasions also use the 
names of their numerous gods; as 
used to imply disgust; 
an expression of affliction; and 
numberless others. 

See also the vocative particles. 


CHAP. V. 

Compound Words, Elfira. 

Compound words may, consistently with 
the order observed in this Grammar, be consi¬ 
dered as of three classes; viz. nouns, adjectives, 
and adverbs. Sunskrut grammarians reckon 
six kinds of compounds, which they name 
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1. COMPOUND NOUNS. 

These are formed in the following maimer:— 

1. By collecting two or more substantives 

into one word. This is done by omitting the 
copulative conjunction, and declining the last 
member when necessary. It is customary to 
place either the shortest word first, or that 
which has any obvious claim to precedency. 
Exam. the man and woman; 

the females and males; in 

the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Spirit. 

2. By uniting two nouns, omitting the 
declensions, which are usually the locative or 
possessive case. Exam. 8^^, a pond sur- 
rounded by tal trees. 

one who has a monkey’s, or mon- 
key-like face; a town on a hill; 

one devoted to Hari; an inhabitant of 

Bengal; a king’s son, viz. a prince. 

The feminines are formed as in simple 
nouns. 

3. By collecting several things by means 

of a numeral, these words are sometimes used 
as adjectives. Exam. the {om joogs; 
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^5i, the three worlds; the four sides, 

all around; five faces, or the five-faced. 

4. By prefixing an adjective. Exam. 

' O ^ 

the Supreme Spirit; she who has a sweet 

mouth, viz. is of sweet convei’sation; a 

long staff. 


5. By aflixing a verbal root. Exam. 

night-making, viz. the moon; pot- 

making, a potter. 

6. By affixing a passive participle to a 
noun in the nominative case. Exam. 

Sunskrut; '§l3,<3i.^,having a broken arm; 

A 

or a bone cutting, (knife;) -Siaair or 

(a fruit that has) ripened on the ti-ee. 

6 

7. By prefixing an indeclinable %vord. 

Exam. bad action; one of beautiful 

(P* 

form ; dishonour. 

8. By doubling a word, lengthening the last 
syllable of the first member, and adding or 

to the last. Exam. mutual strik¬ 

ing, viz. a battle; «lr^I«irS, mutual abuse ; 

a pulling of each other’s hair; 
^ thrashing of each other with 


sticks. 
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2. ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives are compounded to a great extent. 

1. By uniting two adjectives. Ex. 
supremely holy ; ?l^r^rSl-?Lj of an excellent race. 

2. By uniting two substantives. Exam. 

adorned with gold; having 

in his hand the chochra; adorned 

with a sylvan necklace. Many words tlius 
formed, are used as appellatives. 

3. By compounding an adjective with a 

noun. Exam. being clothed in yellow ; 

friendless; of great power. 

4. By compounding a noun with a verbal 
adjective, omitting the cases of nouns. Exam¬ 
ples. 

1. Accusative omitted. 
forest-adorning. 

2. Dative omitted. 

given to the gods. 

3. Inst, omitted. 

GClI5irGfir'&r, overlaid with gold. 

4. Abl. omitted. 

gone from the house. 

5. Poss. omitted. 
master of the house. 


<SL 



6. LOC. OMITTED. 

faith in Hari. 




5. By compounding a noun with a passive 

participle. Exam. wealth possessed; 

glad-hearted; made with hands; 

** o ^ . 

bereft of understanding. 

6. All verbals, ending with and may 

be thus compounded. Exam. yield¬ 
ing joy; loving; sin-destroy¬ 


ing. 

7. The passive participles <^© become, ^8 

done, are compounded with other words, to signify 
becoming, or being m ad^ w hat is expressed by 
the first word. Ex.’jSlel^^, justified ; ^■^1'^, 
subjected; purified; excluded. 

8. By uniting an indeclinable word with 

a noun. Ex. foolish; sweet-smell- 


3. ADVERBS. 

The third class of compounds consists of an 
indeclinable particle prefixed to some other 
word. They are mostly adverbs. Ex. 
while life lasts; <ilelTar^l«<, according to one’s 
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ility; e|^<g|, perpetually; eternally 

happy; a^iasT^T, for ever and ever. 

See also the vocative particles. 

To this it must be added, that the Hindoos 
use a variety of anticks, as snapping the fingers, 
&c. on different occasions; and add the repe¬ 
tition of the names of some of the numerous 


§L 


idols, as QTfl 

&c. 

The common people use a number of very 
filthy ejaculations. 


\ 





PART III. 




Syntax. 

Perspicuity of meaning, and elegance of 
expression, depend greatly on the idiomatical 
arrangement of the language employed. A 
foreigner, however, must not hope to reach 
perfection in this paii; of Grammar, without 
considerable experience, both in reading good 
authors, and conversing with well-informed na¬ 
tives ; unhappily there are very few of either 
thp one or the other to be found in Orissa. The 
language, though capable of any degree of 
refinement, being so closely allied to Sun- 
skrut, is at preserit in a very uncultivated 
state; and this, with the inferior nature of the 
materials the author is able to obtain, will, it 
is hoped, plead for any supposed deficiency in 
this part of the work. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Arrangement of Sentences. 

A sentence usually commences with a noun 
or pronoun, in the nominative case, unless 
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[ere be an adjective prefixed; and always 
ends with a verb, or negative particle : in 
other words, the agent is placed first, the object 
second, and the action last. Exam. 

the king said to the minister. Some¬ 
times, however, a sentence, especially if it be a 


<SL 


short one, commences with a noun or pronoun, 
in an oblique case. Exam. ST'alT^^IG^ 

5iT, I will never leave him. 

If a long sentence, or several sentences de¬ 


scribe the object of a verb, they are introduced 
first; after which, the thing described by tlie 
sentence, is put in the accusative case, and 
followed by the agent which immediately pre¬ 
cedes the verb. Exam. 

t3 ^811 5ir asT^r STt.T^ 

?iT, to that man who is exceed- 
ingly wicked, and regards what no one says, 
but is always angry; say nothing. 

The remaining parts of speech require no par¬ 


ticular rules for their relative .situation in a sen¬ 
tence. The examples scattered throughout the 
work, will .sufficiently illustrate their use. 

According to native grammar, sentences may 
be divided into two parts; the ^G^^SjOr words to 
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described, and ?G«ia4l, or words which d^ 


,, .§L 


scribe. If the be a noun or pronoun, the 


is its adjective; if a verb, its adverb. 

The usually precedes the that 

is, the description usually precedes the thing 
to be described. Exam. 

^1^5^ “SIG^^ ST^T^ 

• The long-bellied, the destroyer 
of misfortune, the rat-borne, the elephant¬ 


toothed, the large-bodied, viz. Gunesha, him I 
salute. 

Compound sentences are of course made 
up of subordinate and Exam. 

a«f «iit.G^- The fifteenth image, see- 

ing the illustrious raja Bhoja, (who) had ap¬ 
proached the throne, for the purpose of instal¬ 


lation, sa’d. 


THE SYNTAX OP NOUNS. 

When two words refer to the same person 
or thing, they are put in the same case. Exam. 

God the preserver. 

When they refer to different persons or things, 
or when the sense implied in one noun is limit- 
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another, that which limits the sense is 
put in the possessive case. Exam. 
a man’s head ; my house. 

A noun of which a verb is the attribute is in 
the nominative case. Exam. the 

child cries. 

The object of an active verbis put in the 
accusative or dative case, Cfl. 8T'§ir^ 

The instrumental cause of any action must 
be expressed in the instrumental case. Exam. 

or , I wrote with 

a pen; G£1 he conquered 

by his own strength. 

A noun, expressing interest or propriety in 
an object, is put in the locative case. Exam. 
8^G^ what inheritance have I 

therein ? 

A noun, expressing the reason or cause of 
an event, is put either in the instrumental or 
ablative case. Exam. Sa£l.<r ^^G^ ^ ^ 

by the power of austerities he became 
insensible to corporeal pleasure; GCt 

from that cause I did not obtain it. 

Nouns used to express acquisition, are put 
either jn the dative or possessive case. Exam. 
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^rsi' G5 \t£ or fill, i 

have not this knowledge. 

When one noun is compared with another, the 
comparison is made by affixing the ablative 
termination to the inferior. Exam. GSl 

this house is larger than that; lit. than 
that house, this house large. 

Nouns denoting the time or place of an 
action, are put in the locative case. Exam. Gfl 


eiss, he istnthe house; 

^ had mentioned it at that time. 

When a noun is the agent of a passive voice, 
it must be in the instrumental case. Exam. 

the world was created 

by God. 

The remarks on the enclitic particles, which 

have been previously in troduced,wouldhavebeen 

otherwise properly inserted here. See page 34. 


SYNTAX OP PRONOUNS. 

Pronouns must agree with their antecedents, 
in number, quality, and person. Exam. 

«irafiflIG5i ^tG%, the men them- 
selves spake. When the relative and antece¬ 
dent correspond to each other, the relative is 
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Orally placed first. Exam. 310 

?I§1?' what man does not leai-n 

In some 


§L 


to read, that man is an ignoramus, 
instances, the pronoun to which the relative 
refers, is omitted. Exam. 

^Q2(, he who has offered an atonement will go 
to heaven, or 

The pronoun is used adjectively. Exam. 
<3I‘§:131^ ST^r whatever you find, that 

give to the Guru; G<9 Ga what you 


will do, that you will do, viz. do as you please. 

Ca or GaS is used as a demonstrative pro¬ 
noun. Exam. Ga a^T«S.G‘®, that man fled; 
or that is tlie man who fled. 

When it can be done without perplexing the 
sense, the personal pronouns may be optionally 


omitted, they being included in the verbs; and 


as the sing, and pin. of Oriya verbs are the 
same, many of the rules of concord, so necessary 
in other languages, are useless in this. 

€ira5i the reflective pronoun is always used in 


addressing a superior, or whenever respect is 
intended ; it requires a verb in the third person 
to agree with it. Exam. your 

honor will be pleased to go. 
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V • 

^Q!k or Sf' is used in familiar conversation: © 
usually implies contempt, but il is often used 
without any degrading intention. 

8 or G©T is often aflSxed to pronouns; the 
latter chiefly when something of uncertainty is 
implied. Exam. ^ ^I'SIGQ 

Gt Ga© The Cut- 

wal returned, and said in the Raja’s presence, 
O Raja, he has fled through fear. G®I 
St^.I have not done it, (and if I had, what 
then ?) 


•SL 


SYNTAX OF ADJECTIVES. 

When the adjective is compounded with the 
noun, they are to be considered as one word 5 
in this case the concord is disregarded. 

When Sunskrut adjectives are introduced, 
they require the noun to agree with them in 
gender. Exam. good girl; 5 ||, 

a beautiful woman. The adjective usually pre¬ 
cedes the noun; as a good man. 

^ o 

It is, however, sometimes placed after; as, fiStSI 
the man is good. 
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djeetives, when expressed, and the 
only implied, are declined as substantives. 
Exam. give to the large (one.) 

Adjectives used comparatively, require the 
ablative form of the noun. Those used super¬ 
latively, or partitively, require the possessive. 
Exam. <^3^ ^“5, larger than this; ©Tfl^ 

C|^, he has most; bring 

five of the books. 

Adjectives signifying fiilness, deficiency, or 
accident, require the locative case. Exam. 

a^lfT, fill! of knowledge; ^ 

destitute of hypocrisy; G^^G^ 5ll§©, sick in 
body; ^G^ black in the throat. 

Verbal adjectives require the objective case 
of nouns and gerunds. Exam. GSTG© 
be propitious to me; ©I'alT 
G^^, to hear that I have great fondness. 


SYNTAX OP VERBS. f 

A verb must agree with its nominative case, 
expressed or understood, in person, number, and 
quality. Exam. sirG?^ I go; ^ 

thou art going; G0l?irG5i they are going. 
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affirmative sentences, the verb is option- 


Sl 


o. 


ally omitted. Exam. 


the preservation of his subjects, (is) 
the chief duty of a king; this (is) 

very good. 

Transitive verbs govern the accusative casev 
Exam. I caught him. 

Verbs of giving, speaking, &c. goveni either 
a dative or accusative case. 

I salute the idol; GSl SI^T'^ G^*^ he has 
given it to him. 

Verbs which express the performance of an 
action, by some intervening circumstance or 
means, govern the instrumental case, or the 
adverbial participle. Exam. QI®T or 

G^'^ ^[3. the Rajah cut the noose 

with a sword. Verbs of motion towards a per¬ 
son, place, or thing, which cannot be entered, 

^ r» 

require the dative case. Exam. ST'BlT'Sh ^8^ 

or <31^? go near to the Rajah. Those 

which express entrance, or placing any thing 
within a place, require the locative. Exam. 
Ga lie has entered the gar¬ 


den; aa^G^ place it in the box. Verbs 
expressive . of going from, falling from, obtain- 
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from, &c. govern the ablative case. Exam. 

the child fell fi'om the tree; 
8r?;r^OI^£lTg it was obtained from him. 

The verb to do, to be, and a few 

others, are constructed with substantives, adjec¬ 
tives, or passive participles. Exam. 

he works destruction, or destroys; G^l 
he makes destroyed, viz. destroys; Gfl^ 
G^r*^ it is destroyed. 

When substantives are constructed with ^ ^<sl, 
they govern a word either in the accusative or 
possessive case; when with only in f e 

possessive. When adjectives, or passive par¬ 
ticiples, are constructed with they always 
govern a word in the accusative case; when 
with G^^5), they govern a nominative. Exam. 
Ga 8l?:r^af;r or ^G^, he honour¬ 
ed him; 81^1^ G^l*^ his honor is 

(obtained); ST'gir^ I will de¬ 

stroy him, (viz. make him destroyed;) Ga^ 
G?1T'^ he is destroyed. 

Wlien the verb is suppressed, the negative 
particle is inflected, and supplies its place. 
Exam. €|T?fe^ GS^TGt, I have no mo¬ 

ney ; literally, my any money is not. 
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The negative verb is used, when any pro¬ 
perty or circumstance is denied concerning the 
object. Exam. that is not a 

r\ ^ 

cow; Ga he is not (here.) 

The necessity of an action is frequently denot¬ 
ed by or aG-?Ll^^> necessity, governing 

the neuter verb; as, 8?^^ eil%- 

al, you must cross the river. 

An interrogative sentence is made, either by 
lengthening the last vowel of the verb in pro¬ 
nunciation, or inserting immediately before 
the verb. Exam. 8Gffe Ca -Sr?? or 8G?fe 
§ Ga 5i ^15^, do not you know that I 

An aflSrmation is often made by asking a 
question. Exam. iG® ^ '511'^^, will I take 
all that medicine ? meaning, I will not. 

Tlie present participle ^ is used to describe 
some circumstance respecting the agent or 
object of a verb; aE® flG^i? ti\^G^> 

the pundit, considering in liis mind, spoke. 

The continuative participle is merely a repe¬ 
tition of the present, and implies a continuance 
of the action till its completion, or some other 
event ftanspires. Exam. 
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j^itinuiiig to go, he arrived 5 
G^T‘‘5^G^j continuing to eat, he was satisfied. 

The adverbial participles are used to express 
some event subordinate to that expressed by 
tlie verb at the conclusion of the sentence. 




Those paiiiciples denoting the minor actions 
performed, are placed first in the sentence, 
and are governed by the agent of the verb with 
which the sentence concludes. Exam. 

%^GS. The Rajah, ascending the tree, 
applying his sword, cutting the noose, taking 
the corpse on his shoulder,descending; departed. 

The participle in G*^ oi’ ‘^G*^ is often used 
to express an event hypothetically, and is 
thus frequently used for the subjunctive mood. 
Exam. ^Q9im ^G*^ having searched, or 

if you search, you will find. 

If an action depend upon one or more pre¬ 
ceding actions, done by difierent agents, the 
participle in «<3^G^ is used before the introduc¬ 
tion of a new agent. Exam, a§?l5^ €1(3-Sir® 

Solyinan, by means of extensive pre- 
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nts, having obtained an interview with Acbsr; 
the king attended to his request. 

The gerund, when constructed with such 
words as ShGS, appears to have 

nearly tlie same force as the verbal noun when 
similarly constructed. Exam. 
or ^aG5i GO. he came for the pur¬ 

pose of doing that business. 

The gerund in the genitive case has often 
the nature of an adjective. Exam. 

G^G%j the time of sowing rice. 


CHAP. IV. 

Exercises in Oriya. 

As Oriya books are scarce, and those written 
by natives so very incorrect, both in orthogra¬ 
phy and grammatical construction, that they 
would occasion the student a great deal of per¬ 
plexity ; it is hoped, that the following lessons, 
and specimens of Oriya composition, in prose 
and verse, will prove useful to him. 
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Lesson 1st. 

(3 38(1 

H s G 

In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth. 

a^l (3 siiwTQ W 

G ^ 

Tlie earth was void, and without fonn; 

«!T<^ <^aG^ 

And darkness upon the face of the deep. 

^ 3irer 

G^l'^G^. 

And the Spirit of God moved upon the waters. 
«iff3GQ G^I'^G^ G<JI G^<5>. 

Then God said. Let there be light; 

©1%^ Gt^T, 

And there was light. 

G©G©G^G% Ga C<H ©m G^Sl, 

And God, seeing the light that it was good, 
(3 «G^. 

Divided the light from the darkness. 

5ir« m 

And God called the name of the light, Day; 
and the name of the darkness, Night. 
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^ir <3 ai889i® GS:%r.- 

The evening and morning were the first day. 


<SL 


Lesson 2d. 

The following lesson is part of the first chap¬ 
ter of the Baital Pacheesa, or Twenty-five Tales 
of a Daemon, divested of the difficult passages. 


Tlie first image that was on the throne, 

She said to Blioja Raja. 

G^ G®4 G^% «lIG^Tt-sl 

O Lord, do not thou ascend this throne. 

This throne is tlie hero Bikramhjit Raja’s. 

a%§G^ G'SlQ^I G£l§^sllS®' 

. Tlie Raja replied, O Image, blessed is that 
Bikramhjit. 

^Q^x?> 5f«G^^^T 9^1%. 

In what city was he > Whose son ? What was 

his glory ^ 
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ir cafi. 

Relate all this; to hear I have great fondness. 

^9iH[ m^J9i GtJ«^ 

• • ^ • 

Tlie virgin replied, Listen with attention. 

mQ^ a§^m ei^. 

-* cf^ -* 

In the south, there is a city by name Pra- 
tist’hanpore. 

Therein was a Raja, named Gandharbasen. 

Ga §si w^g^. 

r, 6^ ^ 

He went, on a certain day, to hunt in a dis¬ 


tant forest. 

Wandering therein, he saw the hut of a 
hermit. 

eir^fi g^-sigs 

cK* 

Seeing the hermitage, the Raja’s good 
thoughts were produced. 

I will obtain an interview with him, and go 
home. 

Thus reflecting, he went lo his hennitage. 

©Sg^ a5^ 5fraG^ ei&S. 

Tlierein is Caklis^ii Munee by name. 
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To obtain the heaven of Bruhma, he was 
meditating at the foot of a tree. 

Through the power of austerities, he was in¬ 
sensible to corporeal enjoyment. 

G<9Q!Ga ^1% CaSoiGSI «!&§• 


As is wood, so is he, viz. he resembled wood. 

«irG£l 

^ G 

The Munee chewed for food the branches of 
the Nimb tree. 

'^S.^Ga GmG% 

In this manner had passed the Munee’s thou¬ 


sand years. 

'gG% G€i TOT 

Tlie Raja, now seeing the |^eadfast medita¬ 
tion of the Munee, reflected, 

G<tlG©G^G^ 

M^hen his meditation shall be disturbed, 

G©G©G^G% amGQa«ira 

Then I will do reverence at his feet. 

Tims thinking, he remained alone, sitting on 


his horse. ^ ^ 

TOT^s^a m Qt^T. 
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trhe Raja remained watching four quarters 


Sl 


of the day. 

The Munee’s meditation not being broken. 


the Raja reflected. 
' 5 GSIG© 


This (fellow) seeing me, has become proud. 

Very well! Tlius thinking, the Raja return¬ 
ed to his own city. 

Tlien follows a long rigmarole, respecting 
the way in which the Raja was revenged, and 
the consequences. 


'» »» 


Lesson 3d. 

Tliis lesson is a translation of the first Psalm; 
it is left as an easy exercise for the student. 


G«l6>»®5f §G^e?iTGQ ^ ^ 

«lla?^G^ 5 ^ ^ “SiT^iG?; 

(3 «l5iG?: Gfi I 

8“^ Gfll®^ sii§G^ G«I6^ G^T?8 a^STG^ 
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em aep^ i 
9i GaarG^ 

'^^aGS ^i^aiG?? §^^G^ ^3 ais^firG^^ yfeR- 


a<^T€)a^^G^ aiSc^ i SafiiT 

^sf aei ®t^S ^ aai 

§ 5 i^ G^^ I 


Lesson 4th. 

Extract from the Tvvenly-five Tales of a 
Daemon. 

G^ST^ I Gt atl^m ^8ir G^?G^ 

^T « 5 fJ 9imQ^ f^«l Cl? I sSg^ a^ia« 1 ^ 

ffrSGQTOT ei^n 8 ^G?J 
Sg^I em?! fJiaG^ ^81 8m^G<^ 
G^^*^ ca |.ei^» Ga G<a 1 ^fi^©i Gm%r 
G^^^« ?5^ I ^9(hi arsr Ga 

I Gt ar^ 8^ ^8[ G<JJ 5JG?J 

GtT'%»I &T I '^aS <Si 

Ga ar^^ '^^§5r «g^ sit-sigq «§%i i q% a?:i 

Gar aciij ^9tHi ci? i G<aG^ aG-9.r^5? 

eii G8Gsr I GfilSG^ G^G^ ellf^ 

^Ttr^ G^§ 1 ias ^ ^TSiT sr^r?! ^ad)aTf^ 
a^ 1 sr ^I^r«5^at8 ^aar^^^aScir-^G^i caai- 
Q 9 t «II<% Ga ^f^«^I^G^?, GaiS 8 GtT<^ §er§G^ I 

G-g. aaa ^a^iiar^j^G^ ^el aars^ i 
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5 fTS«I 


T ^11 aiG-g. i 

^Qar-?LiG-if:r^S^rG«iG^ 

GSG^ G-^^T orGQ «!r£l^ Qt.l’^ 5 f I 


®L 


ei^^<gii GSfr§ G-Qfis ^sRG^f^ sira^mT 
«IT«IGQ ^2g^ I G^ Ga ^8^^ ^8T 

I Ga ^ G<9T^‘» G^ilS-^I 1 G^'SlI ^ 
ar^i^^^S.G^ I eiTGffe G?jri^i Q^i ^s- 
ary^ ftraG^ Q^ Ga?fisj‘^ 8r?T«ft Ga 

O' 

ififf*!! G^G^ 1 Gas^(g^t Gtr-^^r I fl^GQ «‘?i-- 


ni'^ GarG8 G<ij «fi%a5irG%r§ sm ^g% i Ga gsig© 
G^fiaGs G^'siG^ I ^as as^G^ §arQ ^ 9 l eii'^ i 
^G^ Ga^l^T S8G^%«l «iiG^ 

G-gS. aa^GQ si^r^l 4^aGQ Ga «i^g^t^?? 
5^11 G-?(^Ga tp^TefiGQ ^§a%^ 

Ga^i^ 5 ^«^T^G^'S§a^§G^ iG^ ^ ai 5 ?al fer G^^l 
§^r«ia^r i G-gas §ei§ w ^a^ar«^i 
s?® ^Ej^G^ 1 si^a G^Siasl?:i§ 

arG5^ asrlG^« g?: g^'Sig^ ^ Gtr- 

I «Sg^ G^r i arS ?f^G 8 i%r^ 

^ GaorGQ «i%r% <^aG^ 

^33g^ g^S^i Ga G^^l'S' ar^ %m ei|^i 

f\^9t 1 ertiQ Ota ^afiG^ Gm- 

I ^r^ai% G? G^^ i Ga g^^I G5^lSl‘^ i 
5>raGQ i 

«i^a«iiG^iS^^r G 5 fi 2 ^i 5 fiaG^ G< 5 » 
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GafiiaS 


ca §^r eifisSi ca^ ca i 
Gate© atia^aa[G5{ ^Sg^ i 

<k 


§L 


sim^ gsj 3 «iia i q^\ «ir<^ati 

6^ ^ 


^gar5f^«ii^G^ i « ^Ig^ Gt atr^^arcs^ 
©Gfi G<3 GaiG© ^%©r «i»a«ir 


G^T%^S.G^ I Gas a^l^ aiaiG© a^f{ 
aTG-t ca ^QiGa 3i^a<sir g^t-^^i i aUTa'^^a 
G^ G^G^^ ©G^i ei§ GSfm Ga 


a®«i I G^^^ Ga at aia^ i q^ 

Sf^T I trSil ©TtT^«II«^%S 5r G%I«^G^ I tT^I 

?\^9t%>.^Q^ al^t GmG% I 

*i 


The tale proceeds with a discussion between 
the Raja and his officer, who presses him to ac¬ 
cept his wife. To this the Raja has too much 
virtue to consent, and gradually sinks under his 
passion. The officer commits suicide, and the 
lady ascends his funeral pile. The whole winds 
up with adjudging the prize of superior virtue 
to the Raja. 







( - ) 

CHAP. V. 
Prosody, 


Oriya literature consists principally of trans¬ 
lations from the Sunskmt Pooranas, and most 
popular tales. There are several original 
works in the language of some importance, 
but they are nearly all vvritten in doggrel 
rhyme, of various measures. Of these measures, ' 
that used in the translation of the Bhagavut, 
consisting of double lines with 9 letters, or ra¬ 
ther syllables, in each line, is the most popular. 
Next to this the 14 letters, or style used in 
the Mahabharut, is most common; and after 
these, a variety of measures of all kinds, speci¬ 
mens of which will be given in the ensuing 
lessons. 

It is essential to good rhyme, that each line 
of the couplet or triplet, should end in the same 
consonant and vowel; and if the preceding 
vowel also agree, it is considered an elegancy. 
The distinction between long and short vowels 


tt 
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ill be sufficiently understood by'attending 
the chapter on letters, &c. 

The best executed and most poetical piece I 
have met with, is the Geeta Govinda, translated 
by Dharanee Dhara. This embraces a variety 
of measures; a few specimens of which will be 
exhibited. 

I have here annexed an imitation in English 
of the style and measure of some of the exam¬ 
ples ; but as 1 am no poet, I crave indulgence 
for the poorness of the attempt, and for the 
looseness of the translation in a few instances. 


A Saint! 

“ <9% If 


^lQ9t 

-81^ ^r«i| 

5ilS'«% G?:r4 

GfIT?: ^‘98 GTO % 


m €1^1^ Si aaiG-st i fop 
aG«i ta<^ aG^ \ 

<^G8 ernGTO^iiaifo^f 

|G^ G€ir‘^iff» 
Ga «G^ iff? 


Happy in body, free from cares. 
Whose eyes are yet suffused in tears. 
Constant sensitiveness of mind. 


Ideas as various as the wind. 
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the whole universe my form. 


With his own body no concern ; 

Who now speaks interruptedly. 

Now sinks in deep profundity ; 

Who now repeats his sobs again. 

And now shouts out my name amain j 
Now dances like a wretch insane. 
Who lays aside all sense of shame ; 


Such signs my worshippers express, 
Udhaba, be assured of this; 

This is my friend, my devotee, 

Who this vile world doth sanctify. 
Krishna's address.—Eleventh book of 
Bhagavat. 



the ' 


The fourteen syllabic measure. 

Bishnoo^s incarnations. 

^1^^ 'I 

^9G% GStSg^ I 

801-^G^ " 

e8«rGQ Sil^G^ I 

a^a ^§ai©TG^ &raG^ n 

aG% a^Tfi ^o'Si a»'^T^G'^ i 
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%fiG^ G«iralfrr2< 5rr§G^ 


5f%ffG5! G^G^ G^TQG^ li 






ei^s(^ g«ig^ ae^f i 
GSG^ ©S'^«^^‘^5ir8.®a§5r<si ii 


§L 


The first time in a fish’s form appeared Na- 
rayun 

Sutyabrut*, to rescue was the reason that he 
came. 

The next time as a tortoise on his back upheld 
the earth. 

Tlie third time as a boar he secured it by his 
teeth. 

Fourthly, as the lion-man Hiraniya he slew. 

Fifthly, as a dwarf, to hell the giant Balee 
threw. 

He next came as Parusaram, theKhetras to 
subdue. 

Seventh, as Ramachundra, he Rabuna over¬ 
threw. - 

Tlie eighth time, as Shree Gopeenath, king 
Kangsa he destroyed. 

The ninth time he appeared as Boodh, and 
vilified the Vaid. 


* The Noah of the Hindoos, 
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these incarnations then, admitting they 
are true, ' . - 

There is no deliverance from everlasting woe. 


%L 


flG5iT^Q I 

^ ©gS© ^TSi G^m II ' 

6T^ $i% '5§ ©m^ Q<m 

2ir<^ I 

^TG^'j %n '^8 a^%gr 


Tliis specimen, as containing only Christian 
ideas, may be left for the student’s translation. 


Kaidar metre. 
Gg«G3 «liG^^t G5JW I o I 

^§^,G^ ^r^ir q ^4 i «i 
<a^r a§5i ^9i ©<?l^q i • i 
eiT^T^ 1 o I 

^G^ 9% 1»1 

^©M^©H^IqSg«§I •! 
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'hus Nunda’s injunction regarding as true, 
Madhaba and Radlia together withdrew; 

On the banks of the Jamuna’midthe thick grov^ 
In the mansion-form tendril-twined bower of 
love, 

Where the wide spreadingbranches so gracefully 
play. 

To the secret retreat they hastened away —* 

Geeta Govinda^ 


Kalasa metre. 

?i«i i 

m ‘S\Q^ II 
^Tsil I 

^8 ^ a^GSf Garf: 5fii 

§G5i II 

Soft blows the breeze from the hills of Malaya, 
Sweetly is singing the gentle kokila (cuckoo), 
In the flowery alcove no delusion is found. 
Where the murmuring bees wander playful 
around. 


^ The author would gladly have inserted specimens of a more moral, 
or instructive kind; such however were not to be had; and he has been 
obliged to retain these or none. 
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what anguish must seize the fond youth 


Sl 


day by day, 

While in this charming season his fair one’s 
away. 

Geeta Govinda. 


A CJioJihee metre. 

G^-sirG^^^^iiCfirG© aaaGm^§Ct» 
G^?.i 

O forgive me, dearest friend—Let that lotus 
mouth expand, 

Never more will I again offend. 

O let me thy favour see—Bid thy heart propi¬ 
tious be. 

Cruel love does thus bosom rend. 

Mercy once, my love, impart; 

Than the thunderbolt more fierce is Cupid’s dart. 

Geeta Govinda . , 
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Lalanee Goura metre. 

G^i?^ G^^5ir «IG«r ^S5^ G'all'^^r G-sir I 

Gfii^^ aisf^r Gsrc© GaS g<3 i 

^9i G-^GST?^a §9*% 1 

4a‘'i(G5^ «i^ar^ G-?(t^T^ G-sir i 

See, my friend, the God of day has suddenly 
departed. 

The anguish of Govinda has the gloom of night 
imparted : 

The wild duck mourns in plaintiveness the ab¬ 
sence of her mate. 

And thus my supplication I so mournfully 
repeat. 

Listen, O thou beautiful! ’tis fruitless to delay. 

To the appointed bower of love; away, my 
friend, away. 

Geeta Govinda. 


JBunjal Shree metre. 
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I'** i 



In nearly all Oriya works the words are thus 
run together, without any distinction or separa¬ 
tion. It is left untranslated as an exercise. 

Geeta Govinda. 


Sararee metre. , 

«I^G^ I 

e§© G^rs^ i 

sriG9T%^2i^6oa a|«r5f| 

«iIG^T^ G«T^5i I 

erasi^^i 

G^?i ^ I 

Geeta Govinda, 


The Twelve letter metre. ^ ^ 

«i4t5i ^r§ i ^ g^i<^ gst?:- 

<*' ^ • cs 

G^ AT© I 

ai8» 9(8» a«l 1 ?19'» «ii§G^ ^Gfl '^TGfl 

ell*^ 1 

^rfi5i 3 g^ G^G^ <3^ 

^«t§ '5i«i) 1 gqiSg^ 

I G^‘511’% 

I «l5iS G*®!!^ ! -t 
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The Itamayune metre. 


Qdi I m 


§ST«^G<sl gsCI ? 

eq 6^ 



®«i8 asT^r <91^ ^la 
Fi€i5) aisla^a^t a^a i ? 

€iar^ a^ar q<h ^a ^rtr i 
f ^9l<cs elTaGf^ ao‘51 8^ GSfS ar^r i'»i 
^ Introductory stanzas to the ^l^raT-^ 511 


/ 


I f| 


This and the following song, were obtained 
fipm a Boishnob, half deranged by chewing opi¬ 
um. They will furnish a good specimen of the 
’ main doctrines of the theology of this sect, and 
of the better kind of songs, in the singing of which 
they spend so much of their time. 


t - 

am^f m ar^?^ q&.gq I aa t 

m a5^ G^l«^Ga^ I 5{-a.G5i I 

. • “ G<i^GSGaG^ a^ a§a 8G^ i waGQ i? i 
G^GaT^aT-a.T^TGa^«tt I '5^§‘frGQ aca i 
«iG^ 5i ar<^ G^^ i e aa^i*! al!aGQ i?i 
^‘(TSi i??^G6Gftt^l a5f aasi i 

^ C\ ^ oo 

^ aa?! a*«fGS' ai^ iia^ i ® G^i'ti&G^ aaa g^ i i 
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i •siT'?! 

^8 I © 8§^ G^ i v I 

<P “ d- 6^ 


^1& I ; I 

G-SfT?^ SJG5^«^ ©8 G^-^ 5frG?J 


GS^ I ai^ac^ a^ i 

'^€^^ar^a«r i a^cs^ SsrG^ • ? i 
5fl€^ G«laf^ I a^'T^t ^5^ I 
^i£g^ Gtr-tl I Q9(^ aG2i a^hiG^ l ? i, 
G^ ^5^ ^i?jr a«v§ 1 aaG5? giig«(' ^r%§ i 
«iac^ f? ^ a§ I ^aafG^ asiiG^ I l 
«a ^ ^G^radi i G'Si[a1fir«i ^iG^ ^ 

' 8^31 5{ra ai^TG^ i 


FINIS, 


i^/S 

I 




